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; With PresipENT TRUMAN, Secretary of 
NEPH State Marshall, Secretary of Labor Tobin, 
Week and Assistant Secretary of Labor Gibson 


honoring the occasion with their presence, 
the annual meeting of the President’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
had a dramatic opening. The committee was in 
session to complete arrangements for the fourth NEPH 
Week which is set aside for observance this year from 
October 3 to 9. 

The President and cabinet members lauded the 
committee’s work and predicted that the fourth ob- 
servance of NEPH Week will see great strides made in 
the movement to equalize job opportunities for the 
Nation’s handicapped. 

The more than 100 members of the committee are 
leaders representing industry, labor, farm, women’s, 
veterans’, religious, educational, professional, medical, 
civic, and fraternal organizations. The President 
said to them: ‘“‘I can’t thank you enough for your 
interest, and anything I can do to add to the success 
of your labors, | am at your service.” 

Secretary of Labor Tobin promised ‘“‘every assistance 
that I shall be in a position to give toward helping the 
physically handicapped of this country... In a 
way, the physically handicapped don’t need us to 
look after them all they need is employment 
opportunity.” 

Secretary of State Marshall said he was impelled 
by a deep interest to attend the meeting, and spoke 
informally of the several circumstances which occa- 
sioned handicaps: Those incurred in military service; 
those growing out of industrial accidents; and those 
victims of accidents on the road who have neither the 
interest of industry in the individual nor the interest 
of the Government in the veteran . Mr. Marshall 
told the committee: “It is a satisfying thing to see so 
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United States 


“‘Tamat your service’ the President told members of his Committee on National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, as he thanked them for their accom- 
plishments and pledged his support of their further efforts. 


many people giving of their time to this matter to 
really bring about true corrective action.” 

Featured speakers on the program of the committee 
were introduced by Admiral McIntire and his recently 
appointed Vice Chairman, Honorable Robert Ram- 
speck, to present the Government programs for NEPH 
Week; they were Edward L. Keenan, speaking for the 
Employment Service, Michael J. 
Shortley, for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and Charles E. Dillon, speaking on the Veterans’ 
Administration radio network coordination plans. 

The committee also heard Paul Strachan, author of 
NEPH Week and president of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, call for continued 
teamwork between Government agencies and civilian 
groups. 


THE APPOINTMENT of 8 of 10 
regional representatives who 
will represent the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the 
Social Security Administration in the new regional 
offices of the Federal Security Agency was announced 


BES 
Appointments 








in mid-July by Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing. In making the announcement, Mr. 
Ewing said: 

“The new regignal representatives will act for Robert C. 
Goodwin, Director of Employment Security, in their respective 
regions in all matters relating to the Federal-State administra- 
tion of the unemployment insurance and employment service 
programs. With the establishment of ten new Federal Security 
Agency Regional Offices on July 9, the 12 regional offices 
formerly maintained by the United States Employment Service 
and the 11 regional offices maintained by the old Bureau of 
Employment Security were discontinued. The 10 regional 
representatives of the Bureau of Employment Security will 
carry on the work formerly handled by 12 regional USES 
directors and 11 Bureau of Employment Security regional 
representatives.” 

These appointments were in line with establishment 
of 10 FSA regional offices for integration of all FSA 
programs in the field. Prior to the establishment of 
these offices, the Agency’s programs were administered 
in the field through regional and district offices of its 
various units. In the future, the field activities of all 
units will be coordinated in the Agency Regional 
Offices. 

In setting up the regional offices, Mr. Ewing said: ‘The 
various programs of the Federal Security Agency form an inte- 
grated pattern for the Nation’s health, education, and social 
security. In setting up the Regional Offices in which all field 
activities of the Agency will be centered, that same pattern can 
be translated most effectively into action throughout the coun- 
try. The new offices will assist our staff to serve the State gov- 
ernments more efficiently and effectively. At the same time, 
the Regional Offices can also better serve the varied organiza- 
tions of all types, public and private, to whom we can be of 
service and from whose work we can benefit. 

“T also hope that for the general public these offices will 
become widely known as sources of information about all aspects 
of the many programs administered by the Agency and which, 
in one way or another, affect almost the whole population. 

‘‘Hitherto, the various units of the Agency have had differing 
geographical areas to work in. For instance, the Social Security 
Administration has functioned through 11 Regional Offices, the 
U. S. Employment Service through 12, and the Public Health 
Service through 8. ‘The setting up of these 10 Regional Offices 
for all Agency activity will eliminate overlapping of geographi- 
cal boundaries and individual activity, and will provide the 
States and the general public with a center of contact for all 
our varied field programs.” 

Principal units of the Agency are: The Social 
Security Administration, which includes the U. S. 
Employment Service and the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, the Office of Education, the 
Food and Drug Administration, the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation. 


THE Mipyear Economic Report of the 
President sent to the Congress on July 
30, in compliance with the Employment 
Act of 1946, is supplementary to the 
report submitted in January of this year. As with 
previous reports, the President had the advice and 
assistance in its preparation of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, members of the Cabinet, and heads of inde- 
pendent agencies. 

Glancing backward over the past months, Mr. 
Truman pointed to a gratifying picture, urged con- 


Midyear 
Report 


tinuing alertness to threats to our well-being as a 
Nation, and set forth specific recommendations for a 
balanced program to safeguard our economy. These 
are selected highlights from his report: 


“In the years since the end of hostilities in World War II, 
the American economy has offered an impressive display of 
inherent strength and elasticity . Month after month, the 
labor force has been employed at a level which but few were 
willing to forecast . . . June civilian employment set a new 
record of 61.3 million.” 


‘Industrial production reached a new postwar peak in 
February and, after the work stoppage in coal mining, ap- 
proached it again in June. Improved industrial relations and 
high business confidence reinforced by increased Government 
commitments for foreign aid and defense give promise of con- 
tinuing high-level output for the rest of the year.” 


“Agricultural production ran below the level of the first half 
of last year because smaller numbers of livestock and tight feed 
supplies have reduced the output of most livestock products. 
At midyear, our second largest wheat crop was being harvested, 
and generally favorable crop reports were highlighted by an 
indicated production of over 3.3 billion bushels of corn—a new 
record. While such a crop could not remedy the meat shortage 
during the rest of this year, it would provide the basis for more 
ample supplies of livestock products in 1949 and thereafter. 

‘In spite of high living costs, our people continue to enjoy 
high standards of living. The income of American consumers 
and the resources of American business, furnish the basis for 
sustained markets. Our financial condition is strong.” 


‘“The immediate situation is dominated, however, by three 
interacting processes making for continued inflation. First, 
consumer demand for goods and services, business demand for 
investment goods, and demands arising from expanding Govern- 
ment defense and foreign-aid programs press strongly upon 
production. Second, we are currently in the midst of a round 
of substantial wage and price increases in major basic industries. 
These developments foreshadow continuing and ramifying 

(Continued on p. 10) 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, June 1948 


Change from 


Number A 
previous month 


Over-all 


7,910, 500 
641, 100 
847, 800 
947, 500 
803, 100 
524, 000 
350, 400 
173, 800 

19, 800 
127,900 | 2¢ 
265, 700 | 3¢ 


/ 


11% increase. 
22% increase. 
50 % increase. 
8% increase. 
53 % increase. 
9% increase. 
8 % increase. 
11% increase. 
9% decrease. 


Reception contacts........ 
New applications. . 
Referrals, agricultural. . . 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 
Placements, agricultural . . 
Placements, nonagricultural . 
Placements, men....... 
Placements, women...... 
Placements, handicapped. 
Counseling interviews... . 


Yo increase. 
© increase. 


Veterans 


New applications... .. 45 172,200 | 23% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 304,100 | 1% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural . 158,100 | 1% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. 10,900 | 9% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... . 57,000 | 1% decrease. 
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Selective Placement— 
Jobs for the Physically Handicapped 


MONG AMERICA’S MILLIONS are many impaired men and women, including disabled veterans, who want to 
work but cannot find jobs. The difficulty sometimes is that employers are unaware of the abilities and skills 


of the handicapped. 


It was because of this that the Nation in 1945 began observance of a National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week—a week of concerted effort to make jobs available to the able handicapped among us. 

Authorized by Public Law 176, the Congress, in a joint resolution, declared the purpose of the Week 
to be—‘‘to enlist public support for and interest in the employment of otherwise qualified but physically handi- 


capped persons.” 


With the fourth observance of the Week set for October 3-9 this year, the REview brings together in the 
following pages some of the programs, policies, and accomplishments which have resulted from the Nation’s 
concerted effort to make employment opportunities a reality for the physically handicapped. 


GAINS AND FURTHER GOALS 


By K. VERNON BANTA 


Consultant on Selective Placement of the Handicapped 


United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


ABILITY COUNTS UBLIC AWARENESS of the employ- 
| 5 pn problems of the handicapped 
has been substantially advanced 
during the past 3 years by the observ- 
ances staged during the National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
‘ Weeks of 1945, 1946 and 1947. More 
wiRe THE HANDICAPPED PCOpPle are becoming aware of the 
valuable skills possessed by the handi- 
capped and an ever increasing number 
of the handicapped are coming out of enforced idle- 
ness to seek opportunities for putting their capacities 
to work. The spotlight on the problem has revealed 
many new facets needing solution as well as the need 
for more facilities for preparing the handicapped for 
employment and for putting them into productive 
endeavor. 

Foremost among the realizations of the past 3 years 
is that the task is not ‘‘a 1-week-out-of-52”’ proposi- 
tion. It’s a 52-week matter, calling for continuous 
action by every agency in the community with 
responsibility in the field and, also, action by many 
agencies which normally have other interests. It isa 
problem that must be attacked on many fronts. 
Frontal attacks en masse may force a wedge through 
some phases of the problem and these wedges serve 
to draw attention to deficiencies in other areas. 

Further, the problem is not solely one of advancing. 
There is a real need for vigilance in order that ground 
gained may be held. The age-old enemies of progress 
—indifference, apathy, “Let George do it!’ and 
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satisfaction with a job partly done—all these are 
present to lull the exponents of parity for the handi- 
capped into a false sense of security. ‘Hold the line!” 
is a real battle cry for the forces of vocational rehabili- 
tation and selective placement. 

Reports from many States reveal that unemploy- 
ment among the handicapped in some communities, 
as indicated by applications on file in local employ- 
ment offices, has reached an all-time low. This 
situation may be partly due to the high level of em- 
ployment which this Nation has reached, but full 
credit must be given to the campaigns carrying the 
message that “‘It’s good business to hire the handi- 
capped!” Without that message many uninformed 
employers would still fail to recognize the handicapped 


as a valuable source of labor supply and would be 


worrying along with reduced production in the vain 
hope that in some miraculous manner the needed 
physically perfect applicants would turn up. 

A complaint that is becoming too often heard, even 
now with the employment index at an all-time high, 
is that physical qualification standards are becoming 
more restrictive. Reports from one of the Great 
Lakes States reveal instances where two large em- 
ployers established the policy that all persons hired 
must pass a rigid physical examination. The physical 
examination can be a useful tool in insuring proper 
placement, but when used to eliminate candidates for 
employment without regard to their capacities, ex- 
perience, and other qualifications, it can deny to the 
handicapped the benefits of a prosperous economy. 

From some employers not yet reached by the mes- 
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Mr. Edward L. Keenan making his report as chairman of the Federal Interagency Committee to the President’s Committee on NEPH Week. One section of 


his report covered plans of the USES for this year’s observance of the Week. 


Left to right seated are. Assistant Secertary of Labor, John .W. Gibson, the Secre- 


tary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul Tanner, and the Secretary of State, George C. Marshall. 


sage of National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week we still hear this plaint: “i'd like to hire handi- 
capped workers but I’m afraid they can’t pass the 
physical examination in my plant.” This clearly indi- 
cates the need for continued educational work. All 
handicapped workers in the labor force should be 
considered for what they can do; they should not be 
rejected because of something apart from require- 
ments of a job that they cannot do. 

The labor-management institute subcommittee of 
the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, has initiated a cam- 
paign to focus attention at a point in our educational 
systems where the possibility of changing outmoded 
attitudes could have far reaching implications. This 
program, carried on through the industrial relations 
activities of colleges and universities, will bring to 
management officials of the coming generations a new 
point of view relative to the place of the handicapped 
in the labor force. A considerable number of colleges 
and universities in all sections of the Nation have 
equested assistance in planning short institutes on 
selective placement; and in giving year-round atten- 
tion to the subject in the regular school curriculum. 


Point of View Must Change 


Well planned institutes of one day or more dura- 
tion, directed to management and labor officials now 
in policy-determining positions, can be useful and 
practical in opening up opportunities for handicapped 
workers to compete with the non-handicapped in jobs 
they are qualified to perform. Such institutes, how- 
ever, need to be supplemented with practical assist- 
ance from those with the **know-how” in the Employ- 
ment Service and other agencies in the plant installa- 
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tion of selective placement procedures. Very few 
changes in existing personnel practice are required—a 
changed point of view by management from the top 
down to the foremanship level is, however, a ‘‘must.”’ 
Existing job specifications will need to be supple- 
mented with details of physical activities and working 
conditions with emphasis on actual performance re- 
quirements. 

The second approach to the subject in colleges and 
universities provides for inclusion in the regular cur- 
riculum of some emphasis on the principles and tech- 
niques of selective placement for the handicapped. 
College students who will engage in industrial rela- 
tions work, or any other phase of management con- 
cerned with policies or practices dealing with plant 
personnel, should be informed on practical approaches 
to employment of the handicapped. Attitudes or 
policies dictated by lack of knowledge will result in 
adoption of arbitrary practices and procedures which 
disregard the handicapped as a useful and contribut- 
ing segment of the labor force. When the principles 
and practices of selective placement are taught in our 
schools, a long step will have been taken to put em- 
ployment of the handicapped on a practical business 
plane. 

Still another approach to the problem of jobs for 
the handicapped which remains to be solved con- 
cerns the industrial physician who is frequently re- 
sponsible for determining plant policy as well as 
procedure in placing handicapped workers in jobs 
suited to their physical capacities. Great progress 
has been made by the large body of plant doctors in 
accepting the handicapp*td applicant for a job, but 
methods of determining suitability or unsuitability 


Continued on p. 11 
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The Disabled Veteran— 


Our Primary 


Responsibility 


By PERRY FAULKNER 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


HE WAR is 3 years behind us. In that period 

much has been accomplished in the readjustment 

of the veteran to the society he left when duty 
called. Much more remains to be done, particu- 
larly for the war-disabled. 

A year ago at this time there were some 125,000 
disabled veterans on the active rolls of the Employ- 
ment Service, looking for jobs that held the answer 
to an important share of the postwar employment 
problem. Now, a year later, after a concentrated 
attack on this problem of employment of the dis- 
abled veteran we find that almost 80,000 of them 
are still looking for that elusive job. But today’s 
80,000, yesterday’s 125,000, and the quarter of a 
million in 1946 are for the most part not the same 
people. As veterans were discharged from hospitals 
or completed rehabilitation training or schooling 
they became job seekers, replacing veterans who 
already had moved into a niche in the workaday world. 


Selective Placement is a Teamwork Job 


However, the fact that this figure has averaged 
between 90,000 and 105,000 for many months is 
sufficient reason why there should be no complacency, 
no let-up in our effort. Because someone made an 
effort to place them, many have found their niche in 
the workaday world. Placements just do not happen 
of themselves. Someone or some organization with 
the ‘“‘knowhow”’ has to take the time and trouble to 
get the man and the job together, and open the em- 
ployer’s eyes to the fact that the joining of the two is 
for him a good investment. Doing these things has 
been the major job of the State Employment Services 
and the Veterans Employment Service during the 
past 3 years and will continue to be their major job 
in the coming year. 

During the past 2 years there have been many 
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HIRE THE HANDICAPPED 
ITS GOOD BUSINESS 


changes in the economic picture. We are in an era 
of almost full employment. We are facing unprece- 
dented calls upon industry and business for goods and 
services needed at home and to meet commitments 
for European Relief. 

In the Veterans Employment Service, too, we have 
had some changes of major import. Mr. Oscar 
Ewing, Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
replaces the late Secretary of Labor, L. B. Schwellen- 
bach, on the Veterans Placement Service Board. 
Mr. Ewing, together with Carl R. Gray, Veterans 
Administrator, who is chairman of the Board, and 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, newly appointed Director 
of Selective Service, will help determine policies and 
programs which will enable the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service to help the disabled veteran on the 
employment front. 

In such an era of change, we must continue to have 
a singleness of purpose in meeting our problems. We 
must see that the veteran who was wounded or dis- 
abled in the service of his country receives an op- 
portunity for gainful employment in a job com- 
mensurate with his experience and abilities. Doing 
this is a solemn trust and obligation. At the same 
time we need the wholehearted cooperation of those 
from whom we seek available positions for these men 
and women—the employers of the country. 

We have the advantage today of being able to tell 
employers that unemployed handicapped workers 
constitute a valuable “‘reservoir’ from which to draw 
manpower for their needs. The depths of this reser- 
voir have yet to be plumbed, but workers have been 
drawn from the surface and these were found to be 
highly satisfactory. 

It is our hope that, in the coming observance of 
NEPH Week, October 3 to 9, we can substantially 
reduce the number of disabled veterans still waiting 
for employment. With the help of the Employment 








This veteran is an efficient clerk in the Methods and 
Standards Division of a large manufacturer of electrical 
appliances, and finds *the amputation of both forearms 
to be no job handicap. 


Services and employers, with the aid and assistance of 
the press, radio, and magazines, and with the coopera- 
tive good will and energy of many large national 
organizations and their local memberships, we are 
confident that we shall do more than make a dent in 
these figures. 

Statistics of themselves ordinarily seem lifeless; but 
properly evaluated in terms of the human equation, 
they can become compelling and dynamic. ‘Thus, the 
11,400 disabled veterans placed in jobs during 
October 1945 would be comparable in number to 
the crews of the Battleships Jowa, Wisconsin, and 
Missourt.. Or, taking the 19,200 disabled veterans 
placed as a result of the October 1946 observance, 
and 17,802 following 1947’s observance, we have the 
equivalent of a whole army fighting division placed 
in jobs. 


Face the Future With Confidence 


Reverting from mass placements to the individual, 
the efforts of the VES and the Employment Service 
have meant that, thanks to that job he got which 
allowed him to use his real talent for draftsmanship, 
an amputee from the Battle of the Bulge has now pur- 
chased his own home, paid his family doctor bills and 
is facing the future with confidence. It means that 
the sailor who suffered a stomach injury when the SS 
Franklin buckled and flamed under Jap attack is now 
set up in his own business, has bought a car and is 
employing two of his Navy buddies. It means that 
the flyer who bailed out over Bremen and lost a foot 
in a German prison camp is now home, driving his 
own car, handling a sales job and heading a local 
Luncheon Club. It means that the marine, blinded 
by a land mine on Iwo Jima, is happily at work on an 
assembly line and raising his small family in a new 
home. These, as well as thousands, even hundreds 
of thousands, of their wounded buddies, are now living 
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Previously a garage mechanic, this veteran with para- 
lyzed right arm and leg, is a successful laboratory tech- 
nician. 


happy, normal lives because someone had confidence 
in their ability to handle particular jobs and positions. 
Nor has that confidence been misplaced. 

Without suitable employment we have a situation 
bordering on chaos, with all the frustration and misery 
that it brings with it. Consequently, we have a solemn 
obligation, in conscience as well as in fact, to see that 
the God-given dignity of the individual disabled 
veteran shall be preserved in an economy that makes 
job opportunities available without regard to dis- 
ability. 

The Purple Heart parade must not be stopped by a 
Dead End Street. The hero of Anzio, Tarawa or the 
Coral Sea must not find the doors to freedom, which 
he kept open, slammed shut when he looks for a job. 
In sober self-interest the communities and the citizens 
of America must exert extra effort to see that homes, 
happiness and families are not placed out of the reach 
of the disabled veteran for lack of a suitable pay check 
for honest effort. 


66"PHERE is no longer any question as to the competence of 
workers who are physically handicapped, because we have 

seen that when placed on jobs for which they are properly 

trained, they become satisfactory and valued employees.” 


‘‘Because manufacturing industry employs only about one 
quarter of America’s work force, the problem of providing 
more jobs for the handicapped is one that requires the con- 
certed action of all employers, whether in commerce, industry 
or business. I think we may all be proud of the way industrial 
employers have opened the doors to many thousands of dis- 
abled veterans who are now at work in productive jobs. 
However, more remains to be done.’’—-EARL BuntTinG, Presi- 


dent, National Association of Manufacturers. 
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This veteran has returned to the successful 
operation of his own farm, despite ampu- 
tation of one arm above the elbow and 
one leg below the knee. 


Canada’s Programme for Disabled Veterans 


By EDWARD DUNLOP 


Director, Casualty Rehabilitation Division 


Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa, Canada 


T IS RECOGNIZED that job placement is the capstone 
l of the structure of rehabilitation services. It must 
be equally recognized that this capstone will fall to 
the ground without a sound foundation and inter- 
vening fabric composed of many needed skills and 
services. It is upon this recognition of the inter-rela- 
tionship of medical, social, vocational and economic 
processes that Canada’s programme for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans has been built. 

A description of job placement services would be 
quite unrealistic without some reference to the re- 
mainder of the structure. We do not consider job 
placement as an entity in itself, but rather as a part 
of a greater whole. 

Medical and surgical treatment of the highest order 
ts the undoubted foundation of the structure. The 
remaining fabric is a web of closely co-ordinated 
services. Among these services, medical rehabilita- 
tion with its ancillary therapies and the provision of 
prostheses, vocational guidance and social adjustment 
services, maintenance allowances, training in all its 
various forms, financial and technical assistance in 
land settlement, and medical, social and vocational 
after-care are important components. It is evident 
that the better the quality of the preparatory services, 
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the less difficult will each disabled veteran find it to 
attain his ultimate objective—a suitable job. It 
would be uneconomical to apply selective placement 
techniques to a veteran with a speech defect and 
residual hemiplegia, if treatment could remove the 
one and minimize the other. It would be similarly 
uneconomical to train a hard-of-hearing veteran for 
a new job if a hearing aid, lip reading, auricular 
training and psycho-social adjustment services could 
make it possible for him to return to the old job which 
he prefers. 

Almost all rehabilitation services are provided by 
or through the Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
those which it provides directly are supplemented by 
co-operating agencies such as the Department of 
Labour, schools and universities. 

Rehabilitation has true meaning only in terms of 
the individual, and has value only insofar as each 
service is applied skillfully to meet the particular 
needs of each disabled veteran. As the war drew to 
its close, the Department’s services grew in quality, 
diversity and extent. So, too, grew the need to co- 
ordinate the services so that each and every disabled 
veteran could make and carry out his own particular 
plan. 











From the outset, the medical aspects of each patient's 
rehabilitation was co-ordinated by his doctor. Yet 
both patient and doctor require assistance in co- 
ordinating the equally important vocational aspects 
of the patient’s rehabilitation, and in relating them 
in a practical way to his medical and social situation. 

It was for just this reason that, in 1945, the Casualty 
Rehabilitation Division was created within the 
Department. Its especial functions have been: voca- 
tional guidance, including provision of vocational 
exploration programmes in hospitals and _ other 
arrangements for training, job placement, and voca- 
tional aftercare. 


The States Lend a Hand 


From its very beginning, the Casualty Rehabilita- 
tion Division has received great assistance from the 
United States Employment Service and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, who made their own staff 
training courses available to its officers. These 
agencies made possible the training of its staff in 
rehabilitation case work, selective placement tech- 
niques, and related subjects 

In the course of its work, the Division naturally 
has had to interpret the problems of the disabled to 
many professions, agencies, and employers, and to 
indicate the manner in which each could contribute 
to their solution. Equally, considering vocational 


Paralyzed from the waist down, this veteran changed 
from machine operation to inspection in a plant making 
sports equipment. 








Despite amputation of right arm above the elbow, this 
veteran is an efficient machinist and welder. 


guidance in the broadest sense of the term, the 
Division has had to assist the disabled to weld the 
multitude of available public and private services 
into unified individual plans. 

The key personnel of this Division are known as 
Casualty Rehabilitation Officers, or CRO’s. Each is 
a case worker, responsible for each of his cases from 
the time it is assigned to him until ultimate rehabilita- 
tion, or until transferred to another CRO. The 
services of the Division start in the hospital, but con- 
tinue until the disabled veteran has become established 
in a happy and suitable vocational and social life. 

Some CRO’s work mainly in hospitals, being a part 
of the teams on the various treatment services, such as 
neuro-surgery, general medicine, and so on. Others 
work mainly outside the hospital. Cases are assigned 
to these latter on a geographical basis. One or more 
CRO’s are responsible for particular areas, such as 
counties, or other administrative or economic units, 
and disabled veterans returning to these areas are 
assigned to the responsible CRO. These CRO’s 
become thoroughly familiar with their own areas, and 
the knowledge which they build of employers and 
employment opportunities gives their vocational guid- 
ance a practical flavor to be gained in no other way. 
The CRO in a hospital must collaborate with the 
CRO who will take over the case on discharge. 
Against this background the main outlines of our job- 
placements programme may now be sketched in. 
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It will have been seen that job placement is one 
of the responsibilities of the Casualty Rehabilitation 
Division. This certainly does not mean that it is the 
only channel through which the disabled veteran can 
get a job. As a case worker, the CRO is judged in 
part by the number of unemployed among his case 
load, and not according to the number of placements 
which he himself has made. As a result, each is more 
than willing to make use of all existing placement 
resources. 

Two themes run through all the Division’s thinking 
on placement. First, wherever possible, disabled 
veterans are encouraged to find their own jobs. It 
requires more skill and effort to assist a disabled 
veteran to select and prepare for a suitable occupa- 
tion, and plan an effective job-finding campaign than 
to arrange a direct placement. The long-range re- 
sults, in terms of independence, more than repay the 
effort. Second, full use of every possible placement 
resource is made and encouraged. 

The Departmentof Labour’s National Employment 
Service maintains a Special Placements Division, 
which applies selective placement techniques in re- 
ferring the disabled to jobs. A great deal of use is 
made of the services of this Division, and results have 
been very satisfactory. Physical capacity and other 
information about disabled veterans and about job 
opportunities is freely exchanged. 


Harmony of Relationship 


Certain administrative procedures, as well as good 
personal relationships between their respective staffs 
undoubtedly contribute to the co-operation between 
these Divisions. ‘The Casualty Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion does not record placements; thus there is no sug- 
gestion of competition with the National Employment 
Service. Neither does the Casualty Rehabilitation 
Division seek out job orders. Job orders are placed 
with the National Employment Service. Naturally, 
employment opportunities come to CRO’s, from time 
to time, and they fill them if they can. If they cannot, 
they pass the opportunity along to the National 
Employment Service for its own use either with 
veterans or Civilians. 

There are, of course, placement resources other than 
the National Employment Service. That a disabled 
veteran has a brother-in-law who owns a shoe repair 
business, or a father who is a foreman in a local 
industry, may be important factors in guidance and 
placement. Service Clubs, Legion Branches, the 
War Amputations of Canada, the Canadian Para- 
plegic Association, the National Society for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, and influential citizens can all 
contribute placement leads. 

Although many disabled veterans find their own 


jobs, or can get them through the Special Placements 


Division of the Employment Service, there is always 
a proportion in which the direct placement participa- 
tion of the CRO is essential. The veteran’s disability 
in relation to his personality, qualifications and the 
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This veteran, despite amputation of both legs 
and injury to one arm, changed from prewar 
occupation as a logger to a successful career 
as a commercial fisherman. 


opportunities in the area in which he is determined to 
settle, may make this necessary. 

In such a situation, Rehabilitation Officers have 
found only one solution—‘‘leg work.” The CRO 
cannot wait for job orders to come to him. He must 
go out and find, or even make a suitable job op- 
portunity. There are two sayings among CRO’s 
which are almost slogans—‘‘If the right job isn’t 
available, then find it,’ and ‘‘You may get him the job, 
but help him think he got it himself.” 

The selective placement technique has been invalu- 
able to both the Casualty Rehabilitation Division and 
the National Employment Service. It is apptied 
somewhat differently by each. The National Em- 
ployment Service uses it within the framework of regu- 
lar employment service practice. The Casualty Re- 
habilitation Division uses it more as a method of 
thinking, and encourages employers to do the same. 
Only in the rare case of very large companies does 
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it suggest formal application of the technique. 

It will be seen that the attempt has been to create a 
job placement service which is an integral part of the 
whole rehabilitation programme. The Department 
of Veterans Affairs has a Casualty Rehabilitation 
Division which, among other things, is responsible for 
job placement, but whose services commence long 
before the placement stage has been reached, and 
which is organized to make use of every possible 
means of placement, including those of the disabled 
veteran himself. The object has been to develop a 
complete, continuous, and indivisible rehabilitation 
process in which the veteran may find each phase 
meshing as smoothly with the next as the gears of a 
modern automobile. This is supplemented by many 
other placement resources, the most important of 
which is the Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service. 

It is worth noting perhaps that this principle of 
continuity applies after placement. No matter 
through what resource the placement has been made, 
the CRO will follow it up by contacts with both 
employer and disabled veteran in order to assist with 
whatever adjustments are necessary to ensure efficient 
performance. It is only through the final test of 
efficient performance that the disabled will continue 
to be accepted by industry. 


Register of Seriously Disabled Veterans 


As a source of control and research data, the Casual- 


ty Rehabilitation Division maintains a. register of 


seriously disabled veterans. There are approximately 
90,000 disability pensioners from World War II, but 
at May 31, 1948, the register contained but 30,727 
names. Some 5,000 were not pensioners, being 


eligible, under certain conditions, for the treatment of 


disabilities incurred subsequent to service. The regis- 
ter thus contains only a fraction of the total pensioners, 
but it is composed of all those whose disabilities in 
relation to other factors make necessary a significant 
adjustment in the veteran’s social and working life. 
It should also be noted that if a veteran’s disability 
markedly improves as a result of treatment and the 
passage of time, he will be removed from the register, 
and join the rehabilitation stream of able-bodied and 
near able-bodied ex-servicemen. 

Of the 30,727, 21,610 or somewhat over two-thirds 
were employed; 1,500 were unemployed; 6,209 were 
still receiving treatment, training or other services: 
rehabilitation was not considered feasible in 867 
cases, and the exact status of a further 541 was un- 
known. 

According to major disability groups, the 30,727 
were distributed as follows: Amputation—-2,054; 
other serious disabilities of the neuro-muscular and 


skeletal systems—10,261; partial and total losses of 


hearing and sight—-1,981; injuries to the central 
nervous system involving paralysis of one, two or more 
limbs or organs, epilepsy and other conditions 
1,072; diseases of the heart and vascular system 
2,564; respiratory disabilities including tuberculo- 
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sis—8,599; mental and emotional disabilities—747; 
others—3,449. 

Of the 2,054 who had suffered amputation of one 
or more main members, approximately 85% were 


einployed, 4% under treatment, 4% in training, and 


7% unemployed or unknown. On the other hand, 


of the 4,839 suffering pulmonary tuberculosis, which 
requires treatment of long duration, only 39.2% 
were employed, whereas 45.7% were still in hospital 
or convalescing, 7.9% were in training, and 7.2% 
were unemployed or unknown. 

These figures give a quantitative measure only of 
the situation. It is difficult to determine how much 
importance to attach to each of the factors con- 
tributing to the result: the rehabilitation services 
available, the intelligent and understanding attitude 
of Canadian employers, the determination shown by 
the disabled themselves, and Canada’s buoyant 
economic situation. The Department is. satisfied 
that, given good-will and sincerity of purpose on the 
part of all concerned, the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled is a practicable measure which will benefit 
the nation, its industry, and its people. 


At Press TimE (Continued from p. 2) 


effects on cost structures and prices in many related lines of 
production, on the cost of living, and on further wage demands. 
Third, credit expansion, partly a cause and partly a result of 
inflation, still persists.’’ 


‘‘Our American prosperity depends in part on world events, 
but far more on our own action or inaction right here at home. 
More than 90 percent of all the goods and services that we pro- 
duce are for domestic purposes . . . 

“It is no less important to take action to forestall a business 
collapse than it is to use Government measures to overcome a 
depression once it has arrived. Our success in this effort is 
essential for the reconstruction of a peaceful world.” 

Together with his report the President submitted a 
more detailed commentary on the ‘‘Economic Situa- 
tion at Midyear 1948” prepared for him by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. It opens with the 
following comment on “The Course of Employment’’: 


‘*“The employment situation has continued strong, with the 
demand for labor so active that a relatively large inflow of addi- 
tional workers was readily absorbed. ‘There were about 850,000 
more workers in the labor force in the first half of 1948 than a 
year ago, nearly double the rise that would have beer: expected 
on the basis of population changes and prewar trends. ‘This 
increase was due mainly to the abundance of job opportunities 
at good wages, but it also appears that the pressure of living 
costs induced many housewives and teen-agers to seek jobs. 

‘Total nonagricultural employment rose to record peace- 
time levels, while agricultural employment was somewhat 
below 1947. In June, civilian employment stood at 61.3 
million, compared with 60.1 million a year earlier. Thus, 
‘sixty million jobs” becomes a floor to be protected by every 
means possible in the future, no longer an objective that the 
faint-hearted said our business enterprise could not attain. 

‘‘With more than 61 million in civilian employment, the un- 
employment figures have continued low. There were 2.2 million 
persons unemployed in June of this year, compared with 2.6 
million in June 1947. While some workers in certain areas 
had difficulty in finding suitable work, there has been no gen- 
eral unemployment problem. In fact, some employers have 
continued to have trouble in securing the types of labor they 
needed.” 
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GAINS AND FURTHER GOALS 
(Continued from p. 4) 


of the job from the doctor’s point of view remain to 
be perfected. The physical capacities appraisal 
technique, as a point of approach in determining the 
capacity of the worker, is being accepted by an 
increasing number of plant physicians. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Connecticut Medical Society 
for the purpose of cooperating with the Connecticut 
State Employmnt Service in working on the problem 
of appraisal of physical capacity is proof of the interest 
of medical men in a practical and positive approach 
to a problem of concern alike to industrial medicine, 
the Employment Service, and to personnel workers. 

In directing community emphasis on the employ- 
ment problems of the handicapped, there should be 
appropriate attention to the need for a campaign to 
enlist employer interest in providing jobs for unem- 
ployed handicapped workers. But, promoting an 
interest in the adoption of personnel policies and pro- 
cedures which will, in the normal process of filling 
vacancies or in recruiting for plant expansion, insure 
selective placement of handicapped applicants when 
they apply for jobs, can serve a useful purpose. 

Again, community emphasis may, logically, be 
directed toward briaging out of seclusion those handi- 
capped individuals who, because of previous rebuffs 
when applying for jobs, have developed a sense of 
futility toward even seeking employment. For them 
vocational rehabilitation services may be the im- 
mediate answer, since long idleness may have de- 
teriorated previous skills or no usable skills may be 
apparent. Vocational guidance or employment coun- 
seling will usually be a first need before any attempt 
at job promotion is considered. 


Open Labor Market Closed to Some 


In appraising community needs for the handicapped, 
attention must be focused, in appropriate degree, 
upon the needs of the handicapped who are unable to 
compete in the open labor market because of the 
severity or the nature of their disabilities. Some 
measure of economic support is possible for these 
individuals if community indifference can be over- 





Expert in his craft despite handicap. 
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With hearing aid he competes with non-impaired workers. 


come and if community agencies will devote the 
necessary time and attention to giving them a chance 
to work. Sheltered employment and home occupa- 
tions which meet all the requirements of law and good 
business are bringing the satisfaction of economic 
independence, in some measure at least, to persons 
who had been resigned to a life,of dependency. For 
them, the certainty of work and a degree of self 
support is the greatest boon they can know. 

On one of the foundation stones of the Archives 
building in Washington is an inscription which reads: 
“The Past is Prologue.’”’? The organized efforts of 
the past several years have proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that the handicapped can fit into a world of 
competition and private enterprise when given a 
reasonable opportunity and when effective methods 
of integration are utilized. 


What they have done in the past is prologue to the 
unfolding story of their future which a thoughtful 
and well-disposed public, if it will, can make one of 
profound satisfaction. 

The developments set forth in this article are indi- 
cations of a changing trend, a more considerate 
attitude, a fresher point of view. With year-round 
emphasis, a practical and businesslike approach, some 
needed revisions in basic legislation, unflagging sup- 
port of our vocational rehabilitation and selective 
placement objectives, and the continued Nation-wide 
interest of public-spirited citizens, the ‘‘line will be 
held”? on gains made for the physically handicapped 
and continued progress will be assured. 


66 Your business doesn’t have to be a big one. Even the hiring 

of a single handicapped worker will help accomplish our 
aim. One more impaired person will have been started back 
on the road to becoming a self-sufficient American . . . This 
is one of our most worthy civic causes. Give it your thought. 
Then do what you can to help.””—Commissioner JOHN RussELL 
YounG, District of Columbia. 
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PLANNING AND PUSHING A STATE PROGRAM 


By LORRAYNE SHAEFFER BUSBY 


Informational Representative 


Illinois State Employment Service, Chicago, Ill. 


HE DisaBLED ARE ABLE—and we can prove it! 


Here in Illinois, we recognize the problem of 


pointing out the worth of handicapped workers 
to both employers and the general public. We know 
that disabled persons are fully capable of performing 
jobs if they are placed in the right positions. The) 
know it, too. But educating the public is the reason 
for a year-round public relations campaign—with 
special emphasis being given to the program the first 
full week in October—National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

It’s like an epic advertising campaign 
product before the public. Figure out new and differ- 
ent ways of doing it—and use the old accepted ways 
too. Our product, of course, is handicapped workers. 


keep your 


Our Product is High Quality 


The only difference between an employer with a 
product to sell and the Employment Service with its 
NEPH Week is—we have no money to spend on our 
advertising campaign—very little of it, anyway! But 
we do have a product—and a good one—disabled 
workers who have proved themselves in industry. 
And you can still get good results! Look what we 


did in Illinois in one week—4,800 column inches of 


newspaper space, 9% full pages of advertising spon- 
sored by over 900 employers, 32 radio programs, ap- 
proximately 2,750 radio spot announcements, 40 
proclamations by the governor and mayors, a State- 
wide poster contest for high school students with over 
1,000 entrants, over 50 window displays, 2 employer 
institutes, 40,000 posters and leaflets distributed, 200 
large posters placed on “‘L”’ platforms, public appear- 
ances, etc. And—14 beautiful Patricia Stevens 
models distributed 20,000 FREE candy bars and 
pamphlets. And—two of the world’s largest moto- 
graph signs carried the message. And—displays 
were set up in department stores, public libraries, 
court houses, etc. 

How did we work it? Like this 

Groundwork for publicizing the Week was laid 
long before October. The steering committee con- 
sisted of the Information Division in the driver’s 
seat, working closely with the Veterans Employment 
Service, operating chiefs and technical services. 

The Information Division provided publicity “‘tools”’ 
and instructions on how to use ’em. In local com- 
munities throughout the State, the local offices put 
them to work. 

The publicity kit included the following: covering 
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memo with instructions for use and timing; fact sheet 
for background information for newspapers, radio 
stations, students participating in the State-wide 
poster contest, etc.; proclamation for use by the 
mayor; announcement story of NEPH Week; fill-in 
stories On poster contest; speech outline prepared for 
use as 5- or 25-minute talk, together with announce- 
ment of speech and follow-up story; facts for use by 
staff members to answer employers’ objections to the 
hiring of the handicapped; newspaper fillers, radio 
scripts and spot announcements; letters to employers, 
etc. Other materials were developed as the program 
progressed. 

Posters, pamphlets and streamers.from the national 
office were sent out for distribution, too, along with 
flyers developed by the Information Division. 

Local office managers were responsible for the pro- 
grams in their own areas, of course. Guided by the 
publicity kit and instructions from the State office, 
they arranged for the poster contest and later a poster 
display in their schools and for the judging and 
awarding of prizes to local student winners. They 
obtained employer cooperation in sponsoring ‘‘ads”’ 
and setting up window displays. ‘They got extensive 
newspaper and radio coverage. They blanketed the 
area with posters and pamphlets, made speeches, 
followed up field visits with direct mail. 

In the meantime, at the State office, wheels were 
turning. The Information Division, in addition to 
assisting the local offices with their problems, was busy 
getting publicity—free space which, if computed in 
dollar value would run into thousands. Employers 
were receptive—because it was a worthy campaign, 
and because it had been thoroughly explained to them. 


Handicapped Demonstate Ability 


The Information Division, which had its small staff 
augmented by personnel from operations and techni- 
cal services, and help from the Veterans Employment 
Service, arranged for “‘live’? window displays in 
prominent store windows in Chicago’s Loop. For 
this, employers actually sent handicapped workers 
with their machines—to perform before the public. 

To make the Week official in Chicago, the Informa- 
tion Division and the Veterans Employment Service 
arranged for a press conference at which two veteran 
amputees—a man and a woman—witnessed the sign- 
ing of the proclamation by Mayor Kennelly. 

Chicago’s famous department store, Marshall Field 
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& Co., played host to the poster entries which took 
top honors in local contests. The State-wide finals 
were judged by leading cartoonists or art director- 
from the Chicago metropolitan papers and representas 
tives of the Chicago Board of Education, Disabled 
American Veterans, American Legion, and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. The DAV provided cash prizes, 
medals and citations of merit. 

The two large motograph signs on Chicago’s outer 
drive carried the NEPH Week message. 

The Chicago Car Advertising Company agreed to 
place posters sponsored by another employer on 200 
“LL” platforms. 

Human interest stories were gathered and given 
to the metropolitan papers for feature material after 
approval was obtained from both employer and 
worker. One story alone on the front page of the 
metropolitan section in the SUNDAY TRIBUNE was 
given a 110-inch spread. 

Even the excited fun-loving crowds at several foot- 
ball games played by Northwestern, the Chicago 


Bears, and the Cardinals paused for a moment to 
listen to the NEPH Week message over the public 
address system. 


Goodwill Born of Courtesy 

After the Week was over, thank-you letters were 
written to all who participated, thus paving the way 
for the 1948 campaign, which is already underway. 
In April of this year, a special fact sheet was developed 
for students who were interested in taking part in the 
poster contest. The Chicago Board of Education is 
cooperating and public and parochial schools all 
over the State are entering. Most of the posters were 
completed before school let out for the summer. 

Our three previous NEPH Week campaigns have 
been successful, not only from the standpoint of the 
extensive publicity given to them, but from the in- 
crease in handicapped placements. This year again 
we are ready to ‘tell the world” what we have 
proved; that the disabled are able and it is good busi- 
ness to hire them! 


Community Rallies Resources For NEPH Week 


By PAUL MESSMER 


State Supervisor of Selective Placement 


Ohio State Employment Service, Columbus, Ghio 


N 1945—the last of the war years—the Ohio State 

Employment Service was filling an average of 

2,058 jobs monthly with handicapped workers. 
Since VJ-Day, the Employment Service’s performance 
in this field has gradually improved with a postwar 
high reached May 1948, when about 2,300 place- 
ments of handicapped workers were made. 

Local office selective placement counselors and 
other staff members are always on the alert to take 
advantage of all opportunities for making place- 
ments of qualified handicapped applicants—as is 
amply reflected by the record cited above. Often, 
final success in securing jobs for handicapped appli- 
cants has been due to the cooperative spirit of local 
agencies or employers who, through experience, have 
developed real confidence in the Employment Serv- 
ice’s application of selective placement techniques and 
methods. 

Such cooperative assistance has been developed 
over a long period of time. Personal contacts by the 
counselors and other Employment Service repre- 
sentatives have been made time and time again in an 
effort to solicit aid or to give essential information so 
that such aid will be forthcoming. In contacting em- 
ployers, all Employment Service representatives ex- 
plain and demonstrate the practicality of hiring handi- 
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capped workers. Such continuous effort has borne 
fruit in Ohio. 

There are outstanding instances of combined ac- 
tivity between the Ohio State Employment Service 
and local groups on behalf of handicapped workers. 
Large and small offices both have developed avail- 
able community resources in an all-out effort to 
provide maximum service to such workers. No 
office has failed to participate in this effort though 
opportunities are very limited in some smaller com- 
munities. Typical of the cooperative programs in- 
spired by local offices on behalf of the handicapped 
worker are the following: 

1. During National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, 1947, the manager of the Marion 
office, a medium-sized office in Central Ohio, called 
together a committee of top management repre- 
sentatives. The response was 100 percent. ‘This 
group, after electing a chairman and other officers, 
discussed ways and means of assisting to obtain jobs 
for handicapped workers. It was suggested by the 
chairman that all employers represented would hire 
handicapped workers if they had some idea as to the 
potential capacities of the workers. ‘The local office 
manager then told the committee about the USES 
GENERAL AptTituDE Test BATTERY which could be 
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used to determine potential abilities. The committee 
immediately seized upon this suggestion and asked 
that the test be given on the premise that workers 
would be accepted by employers having jobs of the 
type indicated by the test results. 

Central office staffs, in cooperation with the Marion 
office, completed the testing and counseling of 11 
applicants for whom the test was indicated. Four of 
the applicants were placed immediately, two were 
referred to the Veterans Administration, one to 
the Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
training, and three were placed in temporary jobs 
awaiting further development. One applicant, while 
interviewing local businessmen for further informa- 
tion (at the suggestion of the counselor), indicated 
that his interest was centering upon the plumbing 
occupation. Selective placement counseling and job 
development was continued for all applicants not 
placed in permanent jobs. 

Before dissolving, the Marion NEPH committee 
appointed a smaller group to act as a continuous 
advisory body for the placement of handicapped work- 
ers and to make initial plans for NEPH Week, 1948. 

2. The Cleveland local office, largest in the State, 
has developed contacts over a period of many years 
with all agencies in position to assist in preparing 
handicapped applicants for suitable employment. 
The manager and the supervisors of counseling and 
selective placement are the individuals mainly re- 
sponsible for the gradual development of this fine 
community cooperative program. However, all coun- 
selors and other employees in this office have also had 
a part in developing and maintaining these inter- 
agency contacts. 


It Works Both Ways 


Incidentally, such contacts are two-way in opera- 
tion. The Employment Service refers handicapped 
applicants to other agencies for such services as train- 
ing, medical attention, pyschiatric examination or 
treatment, financial assistance, and assistance with 
personal or family problems. The community agen- 
cies, in turn, refer their clients to the Cleveland office 
for placement. Frequently, workers are referred to 
the Employment Service for assistance which is not 
actually available in the local office with the under- 
standing that the office will refer such workers to the 
appropriate agency for the required service. Such is 
the prestige of the Cleveland office. 

An important phase of the Cleveland mutual assist- 
ance plan is the practice of having group meetings at 
regular intervals. Representatives of the various 
agencies meet to discuss ways and means of better 
serving all workers. Often, individual worker’s prob- 
lems are discussed in order that the best possible plan 
of action can be worked out. The Cleveland local 
office is represented at all such meetings with Em- 
ployment Service personnel holding major positions 
on several leading committees. 

Such activity as has developed in Cleveland is the 
result of many years of close personal contact between 
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organizations and individuals with similar objectives. 
This type of cooperative action cannot and has not 
been developed overnight nor while sitting in the 
office. Personnel of the Cleveland office have ex- 
pended much time and effort to achieve a working 
unity among those agencies whose common objective 
is service to handicapped workers. 

3. An example of the developrient of community 
cooperation for the placement of handicapped 
workers in a small office is that demonstrated in 
Wooster, in the northeastern part of the State. 

The manager and selective placement counselor 
here have organized the existing local facilities and 
agencies so that assistance for handicapped workers 
is readily available. Assistance requested and _ se- 
cured is, in general, similar to that required by larger 
offices: training, medical attention, psychiatric serv- 
ice, etc. Due to the lack of facilities available in 
larger cities, the manager has been forced to adapt 
existing facilities to serve the needs of handicapped 
workers. 


To Get at Source of Maladjustment 


Soliciting the aid of members of the clergy to assist 
applicants in adjusting personal or emotional prob- 
lems has been unusually well developed by the Em- 
ployment Service. Ministerial guidance and assist- 
ance is, in itself, not unusual in any community. 
But to have ministers familiar with Employment 
Service objectives and ready to assist and guide 
workers with occupational adjustment problems is 
unusual. Several individuals have been successfully 
referred to jobs after conferences with a minister have 
cleared up adjustment problems. 

The most important community cooperation con- 
tact work takes place at the local office level. Per- 
sonnel in all of the Ohio State Employment Service’s 
91 offices work continuously to better or to maintin 
such relations. The bulk of any credit due Ohio 
for the placement of handicapped workers likewise 
belongs to local office personnel. However, local 
office assistance and guidance is forthcoming at all 
times from the central office staff. 

The central office regularly provides local office 
counselors with technical assistance through personal 
contact, bulletins, and other media. Unusual or 
difficult problems with handicapped applicants re- 
ceive special consideration of central office specialists 
when the latter are asked for assistance by local offices. 

Contacts have been made and cooperative plans 
for the placement of handicapped workers have been 
developed by the central office with State-level offices 
of many organizations and agencies. ‘These relation- 
ships assist the local offices in meeting with local 
counterparts of these State organizations or agencies. 

Typical of effective State-level inter-agency coop- 
eration was the “Ohio Exposition for the Handi- 
capped” which was staged in conjunction with 
NEPH Week, 1947. This exposition, which helped 
to convince those who saw it that the handicapped 
can function efficiently and productively in those jobs 
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which make optimum use of their skills and abilities, 
could have been held only with the full cooperation 
of the 28 organizations and groups, the handicapped 
workers and the employers who participated. 

Such cooperation fully illustrated the confidence 
and esteem with which the participants looked to the 
Employment Service’s selective placement program. 
And that confidence and esteem had been built up 
only through Employment Service policies and prac- 
tices which had produced results for both handicapped 
workers and employers over a period of years. 

In order to provide maximum service to handi- 
capped workers there exists a cooperative agreement 
between the Ohio State Employment Service, the 
Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Rehabilitation Service for the Blind. These agree- 


ments outline the scope of activity and responsibility 
of each agency. The Employment Service also works 
very Closely with the Veterans Administration and the 
Veterans Employment Service. The Employment 
Service refers applicants, needing the type of service 
rendered, to the appropriate agency. 

After service has been rendered and the applicants 
are ready for job referral, they are returned to the 
Employment Service for suitable placement. The 
Employment Service has made these agreements at 
the State level and the local offices cooperate with the 
agencies’ representatives to activate the prescribed 
programs. 

In Ohio, all handicapped workers, as well as the 
persons or agencies serving them, look to the Employ- 
ment Service for referrals to suitable jobs. 


JOB STUDIES IN TEXAS HOTELS 


By THOMAS R. GREENING 


State Technician for Selective Placement of the Handicapped 


Texas Employment Commission 


HE TEXAS EMPLOYMENT CommissIon’s efforts-to- 

ward the selective placement of the physically 

handicapped have been greatly facilitated by the 
well-disposed attitudes and cooperation of a majority 
of employers. Commission representatives have taken 
part in panel discussions, radio programs, programs 
of civic groups and a variety of similar activities 
throughout the State. Everywhere we have found 
employers ready to assume the responsiblity for 
placing handicapped workers on jobs in their establish- 
ments. 

Naturally, we have had difficulties. But these have 
arisen largely from the fact that suitable placements 
can generally be made only after careful comparison 
of the worker’s interests, potentialities, and abilities— 
mental, emotional, physical—with the skills, knowl- 
edge, and abilities required by the job. ‘Too few people 
responsible for hiring workers realize this, and even 
fewer understand the processes involved in skillfully 
selecting men for employment. 

This is well illustrated by the experience of a 
veteran who was received with open arms by his 
former employer and placed on his old job. This 
particular job required constant standing and heavy 
lifting. The point was that the veteran’s serious leg 
injury, received during the war, had not been taken 
into consideration. After a few davs of physical and 
mental torture he began an anxious search for other 
employment. 

One of our most refreshing experiences in the place- 
ment of the physically handicapped has been in 
association with Texas hotels. Before the end of the 
war we were requested by the Texas Hotel Association 
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to analyze all jobs in selected hotels. The purpose 
was to set forth the tasks, skills, knowledge and abili- 
ties required by each job to make possible suitable 
placement of as many handicapped workers as possible. 
Through dealings with the Commission and other 
agencies, notably the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Texas Department of Vocational 
Education, hotel association leaders had come to 
realize the importance of specific job requirements 
and meticulous selection techniques. 

Specific hotels, typical of this industry in Texas, 
were designated by the Association for the studies. 
Job analysts of the Commission made complete job 
and physical demands analyses on all positions in 
these hotels. 

Information from the studies is being combined into 
job descriptions typical of each occupation. ‘These 
will be duplicated and distributed to all locai em- 
ployment offices and hotels of the Texas association. 
This report will contain sections on ‘‘Work Per- 
formed,” “‘Performance Requirements,” “Details of 
Physical Activities and Hazards,” and ‘‘Relations to 
Other Jobs.”” This information will be supplemented 
at the local level with specific employer hiring speci- 
fications. Thus hotels and our local employment 
offices will possess job information necessary for selec- 
tion of suitable workers for each hotel job. 

Selecting workers for hotels where the original 
studies were made is now being done on the basis of 
job information obtained. Results have been highly 
gratifying, not only in utilization of workers with 
physical limitations but also in improved selection of 
personnel. Also, we are gratified at the increasing 
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emphasis placed upon the process of selection by which 
each applicant is carefully compared with job re- 
quirements. 

No startling accomplishments are expected to result 
from application of these studies. We are sure, how- 
ever, of the following desirable results: (1) suitable 
placement of more physically handicapped workers 
than otherwise; (2) more desirable placements of 
hote! personnel; (3) increased cooperation between 
local employment offices and hotels; and (4) excellent 
training of hotel and loca! office personne] on the use 
of sound selection and placement techniques. 

These hotel studies and their application represent 
no colorful or super-technical activities. Rather, 
both the studies and application require tedious 
attention to detail, careful collection and organiza- 
tion of exact data, and thoughtful consideration of all 
pertinent facts. Such an approach must be the very 
heart of any selective placement program. 

Now, what are the specific advantages that hotels 
may expect from these studies? Some of these ad- 
vantages are quite apparent. Any worker will find 
satisfaction in performing on a job suited to his 
mental, emotional and physical abilities. He will 
be happy on such a job. No longer is it merely a 
means of livelihood to him, it is a way of life by which 
he can express himself in useful work, regardless of 
how lowly the job may be in the eyes of others. One 
does not have to use much imagination to realize 
what this may mean to the total life of the individual. 
But there are direct benefits to the employer as well. 





An employee will readily receive the training neces- 
sary for satisfactory performance on the job if his 
abilities are suited to the demands of the job. ‘This 
results in a direct saving to the employer because an 
employee is generally a liability during his training 
period. 

The greatest saving results from the fact that a 
suitably placed worker stays on the job. Turn-over 
costs money. A new worker must be found and 
trained and poor work must be endured until he is 
trained. 

Of course these advantages depend on factors in 
addition to selection of suitable workers. The entire 
personnel policy must recognize and appreciate the 
value of the individual. The applicant is first care- 
fully selected as an individual in terms of job require- 
ments; then his orientation on the job, his training, 
and his daily supervision are adapted to him as a 
person. This recognition of the importance of the 
individual is true democracy in action. 

Great civilizations have fallen because importance 
of the individual was forgotten. The modern 
totalitarian state has chosen to ignore this basic 
principle, and democracy will be upheld only if we 
continue to look at every man on the basis of what he 
is and what he, as an individual, has to offer. In- 
terest of the Texas Hotel Association in_ place- 
ment of the physically handicapped is laudable. It 
is laudable because this association wants to make it 
possible for these workers to find individual, useful 
places in our community. We are glad to have been 
permitted to work with the association toward this end. 


COOPERATION DOES IT! 


By CYRUS G. FLANDERS 


Employment Service Technician 


Connecticut State 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT PROGRAM will not oper- 
ate without cooperation any more than an auto- 
mobile will run without gas. 

There must be effective teamwork among the agen- 
cies dealing with the various problems faced by the 
handicapped; every physician must understand the 
importance of the physical capacities appraisal form; 
and every resource of every community must be 
mobilized on a year-round basis if the Selective Place- 
ment Program is to operate at maximum efficiency. 

In Connecticut the three-pronged program which 
has been adopted is designed to obtain this vitally 
needed cooperation. 

First the agencies must work fogether. 

Now of course the agencies had already been work- 
ing to the limit to help the applicants who came to 
their doors. But it had been evident that some appli- 
cants were getting duplicate help from several agen- 
cies while others were not being referred to the agency 
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which could help them most. There was ignorance 
as to which agency did what, and as a result there was 
much overlapping and resultant inefficiency. Some- 
thing had to be done to correct this situation and 
Connecticut did it. 

A meeting was called of the agencies most concerned 
with the problem: the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service, the Veterans Employment Service, the 
Veterans Administration, the State Rehabilitation 
Division, and the State Board of Education of the 
Blind. A committee was formed to analyze the situa- 
tion and to make recommendations to correct it. 

An excellent job was done by this committee and 
as a result the participating agencies issued a “‘Joint 
Statement of Principles of Cooperation.’ This state- 
ment clearly defined the areas in which each agency 
should operate, suggested methods for eliminating 
overlapping and duplication of effort, provided chan- 
nels through which information would flow, and 
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greatly decreased the possibility of applicants being 
given what seemed to them a “‘run-around.”’ 


Accent on Full-Time Cooperation 


In order to make sure that cooperation would con- 
tinue among the agencies, a coordinating committee 
was created consisting of representatives of each of the 
participating agencies. It was specified that the 
committee would meet on the first Thursday of each 
month to discuss and solve problems arising during 
the preceding month. ‘‘Why are the physical capaci- 
ties appraisal forms not coming through from the VA 
as promptly as formerly?” ‘‘What is the latest infor- 
mation regarding treatment of the Blind?” ‘‘Can we 
get information more promptly on a_ tuberculosis 
suspect?” These and other questions receive the care- 
ful attention of the agency involved and the result has 
been a great improvement in the service given appli- 
cants needing selective placement service in the local 
Connecticut State Employment Service office. 

The second part of the program enlists the support 
of the doctors. You can not fire the doctor who fails 
to fill out the physical capacities appraisal form you 
need, but neither can you do a good job for the 
applicant unless you have it. The doctor isn’t negli- 
gent, but he’s busy—he’s got a lot of important things 
on his mind, and what’s another paper form to him? 
Too often he puts off filling it out or forgets it alto- 
gether. Now if it were only an occasional doctor who 
failed you, you could go to him, explain the impor- 
tance of the form and no doubt you’d get a hundred 
percent cooperation. But the problem is too big to be 
dealt with on an individual basis. 


Doctors Keep Step 


In Connecticut it was determined that the best 
method of attack was to see some of the leaders in the 
Medical Society, explain to them the problem, which 
is society’s problem, and ask their advice. The 
association was at once interested and appointed a 
special committee to explore the situation with us. 
It suggested that most members of the medical pro- 
fession read the bulletin published by the State Health 
Department and that we might be able to reach them 
through that publication. The committee met with 
representatives of the Health Department and, as a 
result, its monthly bulletin, hitherto devoted almost 
exclusively to learned discourses on medicine, car- 
ried a forceful portrayal of the problem and a plea 
for the cooperation of the doctors. As proof of the 
fact that doctors were keeping step with us, the 
physical capacities appraisals forms began to come 
back more promptly. Moreover they contained more 
complete and helpful data. 

The Medical Society has made arrangements to 
have ES representatives present at future sectional 
meetings at which this important subject will be dis- 
cussed. Thus a frontal attack has been made on the 
problem of how to educate the individual practitioner 
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to recognize and fulfill his responsibility in this vital 
matter. 

The third prong of the program enlists year-round 
community support. Now your agencies may be co- 
operating effectively and your physicians may be 
doing all that is requested of them, but until the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every community in the State 
is obtained your Selective Placement Program will 
not be functioning as well as it should. 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
is an attempt to obtain this cooperation. But it has 
not succeeded as well as it should. A hue and cry 
has been raised out of all proportion to results obtained. 
A rather startling increase ia placements has resulted 
for a short period. Then things have gone on pretty 
much as they always have. 

Connecticut recognized that something must be 
done to obtain continuing interest in this vital problem. 
The first step was to organize the State NEPH com- 
mittee on a year-round basis. Each of the many 
local committees was urged to do the same thing. 
The more energetic members of a very few local com- 
mittees went through the motions of calling themselves 
permanent committees. Many did not even get that 
far. All seemed to recognize the need for something 
more effective than NEPH Week but few knew what 
to do about it. 

Finally in February of this year the ES and VES 
decided to assign a staff member full time to the task 
of organizing the local committees and teaching them 
how to function. The work that has been done and 
what has been learned of the problem is a story in 
itself. Suffice it to say that a logical pattern has been 
developed for the formation of local committees—a 
pattern which can be followed with profit by any 
community wishing better to serve the handicapped. 
Comprehensive surveys of the whole community, its 
needs, and its assets have been undertaken. Programs 
have been developed which challenge the best brains 
of each segment of the community on a year-round 
basis. 

While the end results of all the work that is being 
done are slow to appear, as is true in all educational 
work, there is no doubt whatever that the selective 
placement program in the local office in Connecticut 
is benefiting tremendously. New horizons are open- 
ing up for the handicapped as a result of the new con- 
cept of cooperation that is emerging in every nook and 
cranny in Connecticut. 





“eT HE resources of the Government are mobilized behind 
the program of employment of the handicapped. We 
intend to make it a great success on a month to month basis 
throughout the year.”—Davin A. Morse, Undersecretary of 
Labor. 
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More Than Thirty Employees on . . . 





Roll of Honor for Industry 


By THE AMERICAN LEGION 


His YEAR, as in the 3 past, the first week in Octo- 
ber has been set apart, by Presidential proclama- 
tion, to place special emphasis on job develop- 

ment for all employable physically handicapped indi- 
viduals. The American Legion is particularly in- 
terested in seeing that disabled veterans are ab- 
sorbed into the Nation’s business and industry, thereby 
becoming self-supporting and productive units in our 
society. 

This is by now an ingrained concern of The Ameri- 
can Legion. As early as 1919 following its inception, 
it was confronted by the problems of World War I’s 
disabled. They needed restoration to gainful em- 
ployment, and the fledgling organization that was 
then the Legion struck out to prove what is now a 
fairly well established fact: that the disabled veteran 
performs with the best of workers when placed in a 
suitable job. 

Since then the Legion has cooperated in projects 
of Government agencies and other national organiza- 
tions and has watched the march of progress in this 
field. But a lot remains to be done to win unreserved 
public acceptance of the case for the handicapped’s 
employment. How to overcome an employer’s re- 
sistance to putting the handicapped on his pay 
roll? How to demonstrate that capability cancels out 
physical disability? How to convince him that hiring 
the handicapped is good business sense as well as 
an exercise of a public spirited sense of right and 
fairness ? 

It is somewhat easier now to “‘sell’’ employers on the 


INDUSTRY AWARD WINNERS 


(COMPANIES receiving The American Legion citation in 1947: 

J. B. Burke Construction Co., Gadsden, Ala.; N. Porter Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Ben Pearson Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Northrup 
Aircraft, Hawthorne, Calif.; Marchant Calculating Machine 
Co., Emeryville, Calif.; Huizengh Furniture Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Holo Krome Screw Corp., Elmwood, Conn.; Eastern 
Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga.; B-Barr & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Custom- 
bilt Pipes, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; Carr-Moehl Co., Des 
Moines, Ia.; John Morrell & Co., Topeka, Kans.; Neon Fluo- 
rescent Engineering Co., Louisville, Ky.; Tico Laboratories, 
Frederick, Md.; Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; Power 
Electric Co., Jackson, Miss.; Elgin Watch Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J.; Wurlitzer Co., Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Commercial Carving Co., Thomasville, N. C.; Reinhart 
Bros. Inc., Fargo, N. D.; Swift & Co., Clinton, Okla.; Gorham 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; Nashville Electric Service, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Ford Motor Co., Dallas, Tex.; The Saddle Shop, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Tetmus Optical Co., Petersburg, Va.; 
Bon Merche Department Store, Seattle, Wash.; Weirton Steel 
Corp., Weirton, W. Va.; and Cudahy Brothers Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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capability of the disabled veteran. He has had train- 
ing in overcoming his handicap, and has the use of the 
finest prosthetic aids. 

Moreover, the veteran’s experience, his backing by 
Government, veterans’ and other organizations, make 
it more likely that employers, fellow workers, and the 
public will give him a fair chance to demonstrate his 
ability in a demanding job. In the past, refusal to 
give the disabled person this opportunity to prove 
himself has been his principal stumbling block. 

Industry, too, is now keying men to jobs through 
aptitude tests. This same process can be of inesti- 
mable help in establishing a disabled veteran in a job. 

To give impetus to jobs for the handicapped, The 
American Legion offered a certificate of appreciation 
to companies making an outstanding record in the 
placement of handicapped persons. 


Companies Judged Locally 


While the award is presented by the national organi- 
zation, the companies are judged locally by State 
Legion organizations. ‘The Legion employment chair- 
man of the State in cooperation with the representa- 
tives of the Veterans Employment Service and the 
State Employment Services examines the record of 
each company within the State, noting the number 
of disabled veterans placed, together with the policy 
of the company toward handicapped GI’s. These 
certificates are presented during National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. Since this pro- 
gram was begun in 1947, 31 awards have been made 
(see box). Although only a year old, the ‘‘honor 
roll” has stirred up a high degree of competition 
among employers, the net result of which shall, we 
dare to hope, be more job opportunities for disabled 
veterans. 

Of the 24 milion disabled war veterans in the Nation 
today, there are many who are not as yet fully ad- 
justed in self-supporting employment. ‘Our respon- 
sibility now lies in giving them a chance,” says James 
F. O’Niel, national commander of the American 
Legion, as he discussed the needs of these veterans: 

‘Large companies that hire disabled veterans agree 
that such veterans are more conscientious, learn skills 
better, stay on the job and produce more. The per- 
sonnel turn-over among such disabled veterans in 
industry is less and insurance rates are not higher. 

‘Industry needs men and women who can lick big 
odds. The disabled fill that bill. They didn’t let ue 
down when we needed them. We must not let them 
down when they need us now.” 
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The Ben Pearson Company was presented with The American LegionNational oward for employing physically handicappedveterans. To makethe presentation, 
a group of American Legion and Employment Service officials visited the Pearson plant. In the group are leftto right: Joseph B. O’ Connor, then Regional 
Director, USES, New York; Jack Pearman, Veterans Employment Representative for Arkansas; Perry Faulkner, Chief, Veterans Employment Service. 
Washington, D. C.; Cloris Copeland, Arkansas State Public Relations Officer, American Legion; Ren Pearson, owner and operator, Ben Pearson Co.; Neill 
L. Reed, Chairman, Veterans Employment Committee, Arkansas State Dept., American Legion. 


HAVEN FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


By JOHN A. PEARMAN 


Veterans Employment Representative, Arkansas 


ACK IN THE PEAK PropucTion Days of 1945, the 

Ben Pearson Company of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 

turned out 847,207 bows and 4,689,072 arrows 
during the year. 

Such production probably earned the company the 
distinction of being the largest bow-and-arrow manu- 
facturer in the world. 

But there was another distinction about this record- 
breaking production of which the company is proud— 
a lot of fine work that was done by men and women 
with physical handicaps. 

These handicaps ranged from minor deformities to 
major physical handicaps, some which were incurred 
in war combat service. 

But to officials of the Ben Pearson Company, physi- 
cal handicaps mean nothing so long as they do not 
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impair the ability of the individual to do the assigned 
task. 

Take the case of Tommy L., who is an automatic 
screw-machine operator. ‘Tommy has a leg disability, 
but it does not interfere with his operation of this 
massive screw threading machine. In performing his 
task, Tommy is on his feet constantly, standing and 
walking around the machine. 

Not only is Tommy fleet and accurate of hand but 
quick of mind. He devised a contraption for picking 
up parts as they come out of the automatic machine. 
Not only did this lighten his own work; it speeded up 
the over-all production program. ‘The versatile ma- 
chine Tommy mans turns out ferrule centers for 
broadheads for hunting arrows, and steel points for 
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Vernon Funderberg, employed cs a paint sprcy operator 
with Ben Pearson Co. His feet were frozen while in the 
Service. He stands without difficulty but walks very 
little. 


regular arrows. The machine also turns out thou- 
sands of screws for other uses. 


George T. is probably the outstanding example of 


one who flatly refuses to let his handicap stop him. 
George is a victim of a form of paralysis that dis- 
torts his mouth and affects his legs and hands. For 
weeks he sought work—just any kind of work he 
could do—but no jobs were open to him. 

Finally, his break came. The Ben Pearson plant 
needed a clean-up man. George took the job. Every 
afternoon, when the day shift quits work, George 
shows up with his vacuum cleaner, and spends from 
5 o'clock to 8 o’clock hard at work. On Wednesday 
afternoons, he works at a similar job for a nearby 
church, reporting at the bow-and-arrow factory at 
9 p. m. for his 3-hour shift. 

‘Physical handicaps mean nothing to us, if the 
individual can do the job,” Ben Pearson, organizer 
and head of the company, says. “If we need them 
and they can do the job, that’s all we require.” 

A number of those employed at the Ben Pearson 
Company plant have physical handicaps. Some are 
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persons with but one arm, or one eye, with paralysis, 
with impediments in speech, or with dozens of othe: 
handicaps. 

‘“‘We have found that the other workers are sympa 
thetic and helpful, too,” Mr. Pearson said. ‘‘They 
never pay attention to a fellow worker’s handicay 
And, as a result, our workers with handicaps have n 
occasion to feel sensitive about their condition.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Pearson points out, i 
many instances, a physical handicap seems to help a 
worker. 

“They realize that they must establish their fitness 
and seem to strive harder to be proficient in what they 
can do. They are truly conscientious in their work. 

The Ben Pearson Company makes no distinction, 
either, in the rates of pay for workers with handicaps 
and those without them. Standard rates of pay are 
based on the job and not the individual. 

James S., now employed as a carpenter and main- 
tenance man, had received severe facial burns prior 
to his employment with the Ben Pearson Company. 
His disability is no handicap to him in doing his main- 
tenance work. As a matter of fact, the Ben Pearson 
Company is expanding so rapidly that James is almost 
constantly engaged in building additions to the plant. 
He is a very proficient carpenter. 

Vernon F., spray operator, has feet and leg dis- 
abilities. His feet were frozen, but his strong arms 
enable him to lift trays of arrow holders from paint 


vats with ease. Vernon was a German prisoner of 





Homer Burns, bookkeeper with the Ben Pearson Co. His 
fingers are badly drawn and stiff. He uses an adding 
machine by gripping a pencil between his fingers. He 
displays great speed and writes well. 
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Responsible for the working relationship be- 
tween the Arkansas State Employment Service 
and the Ben Pearson Co. is Mr. E. T. Miller, 
Manager of the Pine Bluff office. He is shown 
here in a conference with members of his staff. 
Left to right, seated: Cloyes R. Cutrell, Indus- 
trial Relations; E. T. Miller, Manager; stand- 
ing: John Caras, Local VER; Ira Baskin, Em- 
ployer Relations. 


Robert Hall, arrow maker and arrow shaft grader, Ben 
Pearson Co., is a victim of paralysis. He performs his 


work in a sitting position 90 percent of the time. 
walks with great difficulty. 
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war in 1944 and 1945. He served with the 106th 
Division, Infantry. He performs his work with great 
pride and likes to talk about paints and their uses 

Robert H. is one of the most outstanding examples 
of industriousness he has ever seen, Mr. Pearson says. 
Robert is a highly skilled arrow maker and arrow 
shaft grader, and although his hands are drawn, his 
disability is no handicap in performance of his work 
in grading arrows. With his keen eyesight, he looks 
for straightness of grain of wood and inspects arrows 
for quality. He is a specialist in wood. He is an 
authority on white Port Orford cedar which is used 
extensively in the manufacture of arrows. 

Homer B., who worked in the production and as- 
sembly division in the arrow factory, did a very fine 


job in that department, but he aspired to advance in 


the organization. He was terminated during a tem- 
porary retrenchment program and he immediately 
entered school where he took a business course. He 
returned 18 months later and was hired as a book- 
keeper. Homer’s obvious disability is no handicap 
in the performance of his office duties. 

When business slackened and retrenchment was 
necessary a lack of seniority placed Jerome H. in 
the group that had to be released. He obtained a job 
with an ice-cream manufacturer and was furnished 
with a cart with wheels and a supply of ice cream. 
He created a job for himself. 

Every morning he rolls his little cart by the factory 
where he formerly worked, sells ice cream to the 
workers during a rest period, then goes on about his 
business. Noon usually finds him at the railroad 
shops on the other side of town. But at the afternoon 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Left, Warren S. Baker, employed as a 
clerk, is a veteran of the African and 
Italian fronts in World War Il. He lost 
his left leg and sustained a wound in his 
right. 


THE WEIRTON PLAN HAS A HEART 


By CHARLES L. ROLFE 


VER for West Virginia 


Ts E Witt Do EveryTHING in our power at 
war’s end to help you make the change 
back to peacetime occupations.” 

Those words, spoken by Weirton Steel Company 
President Thomas E. Millsop to the 5,000 men and 
women who answered their country’s call have not 
been forgotten. Out of them came the ‘‘Weirton 
Plan”’ which today employs 4,510 veterans, 38 per- 
cent of the total employed at the company’s two plants 
at Steubenville, Ohio. and at Weirton, West Virginia. 

Since veterans began looking for employment, 
Weirton has put 9,167 to work, many of them in 
summer jobs or at stopgap positions until they could 
get oriented. Of those employed today, 262 are 
former steelmakers who got the Purple Heart for 
amputations or other serious wounds. Al Knight, 
assistant editor of Weirton’s EMPLOYMENT BULLETIN 
recently wrote: 

“In all, a total of 611 wounded veterans are now 
doing productive work in their new jobs. Many of 
them are working their way into responsible, super- 
visory positions. There is a bright future for all of 
these brave men in the Weirton organization.” 

So it was no accident that the National Headquarters 
of The American Legion voted Weirton the Legion’s 
prized Certificate of Appreciation “‘for its outstanding 
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record in the employment of physically handicapped 
veterans of World Wars I and II.”’ It was no set of 
chance circumstances that brought National Com- 
mander James F. O’Neil and Governor Clarence 
Meadows to Weirton in April for the presentation of 
the certificate of merit to Weirton Steel’s President, 
Tom Millsop, himself a World War I veteran who 
lost a son-in-law in the second world conflict. It was 
all the result of a plan—the Weirton Plan, which 
followed through ‘with a heart” on a program which 
this employer knew to be sound ethically, morally, 
economically, and financially, not only to his com- 
pany but community-wise and State-wise also. 

Conceived in 1944 as a ‘‘moral obligation,’’ the 
Weirton Plan for employment of veterans, with em- 
phasis on employment of the disabled veteran, has 
paid rich dividends to the company and the com- 
munity. The WHee.inc News REcIsTER recently 
said in a front-page article: 

“The flag-waving has never stopped in Weirton- 
it’s a veteran’s paradise. The reason: veterans, dis- 
abled or otherwise, don’t have to look very long to 
find a good job. There’s one waiting for them at the 
huge Weirton Steel Co. Only 88 World War II vets 
are jobless in that mill city.” 
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In this recognition the VES was not overlooked. 
At the large testimonial banquet Mr. Millsop told the 
audience that the VES had “‘done a splendid job with 
Weirton regarding the employment of veterans.” 
And Mr. Millsop singled out the VER, his assistant, 
Stephen J. Russek, and R. N. Cochran, Area Super- 
visor of the Employment Service Division, for con- 
gratulations on the close cooperation that had existed 
between them and C. B. Joslin, Director of the Service- 
men’s Information and Induction Division at Weirton. 

It is Mr. Joslin who is on the firing line for Weirton, 
for he interviews and screens the veterans seeking em- 
ployment and steers them into the spot which seems 
to have the most mutual benefit for the employee and 
employer. On this firing line also is Mr. E. M. 
Mentzer, Employment Manager, who makes the 
final determination of the spot in which the prospec- 
tive employee will be placed after first checking over 
the medical department’s report on the physical 
ability of the worker as matched against the require- 
ments of the job. 

Next step in this assembly-line operation is a stop- 
off at the Group Insurance window where such things 
as life, accident, health, hospitalization and annuities 
are made a part of the employee’s new life at Weirton. 
Then Mr. Milo Gray, Safety Director, has his chance 
and sees to it that the new worker, or the old worker 
returning to his job, gets a briefing on what provisions 
are in effect for employee safety. 

They don’t take anything for granted at Weirton. 
They make certain that the employee understands all 
about his job, the plant and the working conditions. 
And they follow up with a check to make sure that 
people don’t forget. People who forget sometimes get 
hurt and Weirton wants only safe and contented 
workers on the job. 

In public comments on the Weirton Plan, there is 
evidence of the good will it has merited. 

The Wheeling News REGIsTER summed it up this 
Way: 

“The object of the company as outlined by Millsop was to 
hire physically handicapped applicants, give them counsel and 
guidance, and then observe them until they have reached the 
maximum earning and productive capacity. 

“To date every veteran residing in Weirton has been inter- 
viewed by Joslin. Regardless of disability, they have been 
offered jobs. Today Weirton has fewer unemployed vets than 
any city in the state. 

“The program doesn’t stop after the vet is hired. They are 
continually interviewed from time to time so that changes can 
be made to help them in their work. The veterans’ employ- 
ment office at the corporation is constantly in contact with the 
foremen and supervisors in the plant, checking on performance. 
Transfers are made to other departments for veterans who 
can’t do a certain job. 

“Some job modifications have been made by the company 
to make things easier on the disabled. In one case a man with 
an artificial arm found that the huge crane he was operating 
was equipped with a handle too small for bis grip. The com- 
pany put on a larger handle.” 


Al Knight, writing in the West Virginia EmpLoy- 
MENT REVIEW, said: 


“The Weirton Steel Company’s formula for the reinduction 
of ex-servicemen in industry is a plan sufficiently flexible for 
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Frank T. Battista, who lost his right eye during a naval 
engagement in the Pacific theater of World War Il, is a 
welder for Weirton. 


adoption, within broad limits, to the particular needs of any 
individual. Management believes that it is important to handle 
with efficiency, and also with satisfaction to the men involved, 
the reemployment of former employees who have been dis- 
charged from military service. Weirton realizes, too, that the 
wounded veteran need not necessarily be a sub-standard worker; 
frequently a man’s contribution to society is appreciably 
greater after an impairment than before.” 

As Mr. Joslin of the Weirton Company has pointed 
out: The mental attitude that makes this performance 
possible is founded on the self-respect that comes to 
the veteran from knowing that he is performing a 
particular job satisfactorily; that he is not lacking in 
any way as far as that job is concerned. His morale, 
too, is strengthened by the sense of personal fulfillment 
that develops with satisfactory employment and pro- 
ductive effort. 

The American Legion has saluted Weirton. ‘The 
Veterans Employment Service proudly joins in a 
salute to Weirton, Millsop, Joslin and the others 
who have put heart into the steel that is milled at 
Weirton. 
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Fifty-one weeks of preparation .. . 





“Remembrance Week—Jobs for Disabled Veterans” 


By IRVING J. LOUCRAFT 


Veterans Employment Representative for Massachusetts 


HE EXPERIENCE Of NEPH Week over the past 3 
years in Massachusetts has taught us this: That, 
instead of organizing the State for a concerted 
drive for 1 week of each year, it is necessary that we 
have a permanent community organization to func- 
tion on a 52-week basis and thus keep the employment 
needs of disabled veterans constantly before the public. 

Noticeable; and causing us a great deal of concern, 
was the fact that during the month of October in 
which NEPH Week was observed, placement statis- 
tics, not only for disabled veterans but for al/ appli- 
cants, rose sharply but subsequently dropped just as 
rapidly and remained low until October came around 
again. 

In order to keep abreast of the problem and to 
achieve a more uniform placement record over a 12- 
month period, we concluded the community must be 
organized for constant action and must not be allowed 
to forget that the problem of jobs for disabled veterans 
is a continuing and constant one. 

Facing the problem squarely, and realizing that 
sooner or later the community must be organized, the 
Veterans Employment Service in Massachusetts, with 
the advice and cooperation of the Assistant Director in 
charge of the State Employment Service of the Divi- 


A Special Service 


N JuLy 1, 1947, the newly established Los Angeles Service 

and Labor Office had just completed one month of opera- 
tion. Looking over the month’s accomplishments, the Veter- 
ans Employment Representative was disturbed at one point; 
only ten physically handicapped nonveterans and nine disabled 
veterans had been placed during the month! 

Steps were immediately taken to establish a selective place- 
ment program that would bring better results. The VER was 
given responsibility for this special activity, seven interviewers, 
chosen on the basis of interest and potential qualifications, were 
given intensive training, and the whole office staff indoctrin- 
ated in the purposes of the program. National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week (October 1947) was to be the 
beginning of continuous and aggressive special services for 
selective placement of the handicapped. 

The seven trained Selective Placement Interviewers were 
assigned to the various operating placement sections in the 
office. Although they are primarily responsible for services 
to the handicapped, their activities are integrated into every 
phase of the placement section’s activities and they work in 
main-stream operations as required. All selective placement 
interviewing is under the functional supervision of the VER, 
whose main responsibility is to coordinate the program between 
the various placement sections and to promote cooperation 
with other interested agencies. 

The application cards of all vocationally handicapped appli- 
cants are maintained on the desks of the Selective Placement 
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sion of Employment Security, introduced a plan of 
action which gives every indication that its serious 
application will bring practical results. Known as 
‘‘Remembrance Week—Jobs for Disabled Veterans,” 
this plan provides for combining the forces of com- 
munity leaders in each of the 40 areas throughout the 
Commonwealth where an office of the Division of 
Employment Security is located. 

Since many communities are individual and peculiar 
in their business and industrial structure as well as 
in their labor supply and demand, ‘‘Remembrance 
Week” is not conducted State-wide during one par- 
ticular week but rather on an individual community 
basis and operations are planned to coincide with 
existing local employment conditions. Therefore, 
after an exacting analysis of all circumstances, the 
area is selected and the dates for inaugurating the 
plan are agreed upon by the State VER and the 
Assistant Director in charge of the MSES. 

Experience has shown that about 4 weeks are re- 
quired to prepare for the activities and put them into 
operation; the first 3 weeks are devoted to preliminary 


details: the fourth is devoted to the observance of 


‘Remembrance Week.” 
The major operations of the plan include: (1) 


Paid Dividends 


Interviewers and apart from the regular application files. 
Copies of job orders received in the placement section are routed 
to the Selective Placement Interviewers, thereby enabling 
them to expose their applicants to each job fopening imme- 
diately upon its receipt. If referral of a qualified handicapped 
applicant can be made, the original copy of the order is with- 
held from normal placement action. 


In comparison with the placement of 19 physically handi- 
capped workers in July 1947, in June 1948 a total of 211 
handicapped were placed, 151 of whom were disabled veterans. 


It is difficult to try to estimate the number of openings due to 
employers who were first sold on the Employment Service by 
the good work of a Selective Placement Interviewer. They 
have started chain reactions that have extended far beyond the 
original employer contacted on behalf of a physically handi- 
capped applicant. Cooperating social and governmental 
agencies, having found that the 6-point program actually has 
meaning and that the special services we advertise are available, 
gladly cooperate with us. We have found that through our 
special services come our best public relations. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, the Los Angeles 
Service and Labor Office referred 1,805 handicapped workers 
to jobs, of whom 1,060 were disabled veterans. The net result 
was 1,407 satisfactory placements, of which 981 were for dis- 
abled veterans.—ALBERT B. TiesurG, Manager, Los Angeles 
Service and Labor Office, California State Employment Service. 
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reinterviewing every unemployed disabled veteran 
who is registered in the employment office; (2) 
organizing a committee of community leaders; (3) 
publicity; (4) visiting employers to promote jobs for 
disabled veterans; and (5) follow-up. 
Reinterviewing.—Every unemployed disabled vet- 
eran, whose application is in the active file, is reinter- 
viewed at the local employment office. Through this 
interview we obtain his complete occupational ex- 
perience and learn about his aptitudes, sincerity of 
purpose, his current disability, and his willingness to 
accept suitable employment. At the conclusion of 
the reinterviewing program an inventory is prepared 
listing the available disabled veterans, each identified 
by a symbol only, and including a concise resume of 
the qualifications and disability of each veteran. 
Organizing a Community Committee-—While the re- 
interviewing operation is proceeding during the 3 
weeks prior to ‘“‘Remembrance Week,”’ the Assistant 
VER in charge of disabled veterans, together with the 
manager of the local office, organizes a community 
committee consisting of public officials, leaders of 
industry, labor, veterans organizations, service clubs 
and civic organizations. This committee sponsors 
our plan and assists in every practical way in reach- 
ing the objective. 
Publicity—During the second and third weeks, the 
supervisor of information, together with ES and 
VES representatives, prepares information releases 
for newspapers, radio, and community publications. 
Placards are posted in public places, and addresses 
are made at meetings of various groups, such as per- 
sonnel managers, superintendents, employer insti- 
tutes, labor, civic and veterans organizations, and 
wherever the interest in hiring disabled veterans may 
be increased. 
Employer Contact.—It is just prior to and during 
‘““Remembrance Week’’—the climax of our endeavors 


that the combined forces of the VES and our State 
Employment Service make their strongest drive to- 
ward promoting jobs for disabled veterans. Every 
employer in the area is contacted preferably by per- 
sonal visit, but if necessary by telephone. Employers 
are alerted to this activity by a letter sent out by the 
Community Committee. This letter outlines our 
objectives and lists disabled veterans available for 
employment in the community. 

Follow-up.—While much is accomplished during 
‘Remembrance Week” in each community, the 
objective at its end is still beyond our reach since 
lay-offs, quits, new entrants from graduating classes 
or other circumstance keep the problem active. 
Adequate provisions have been made for follow-up, 
and the individual assigned to this task must neces- 
sarily be one acquainted with his responsibilities. 
Specifically, the duties include regular contacts with 
the members of the community committee; mainte- 
nance of a current inventory of disabled veterans; 
an employer relations program to develop jobs for 
disabled veterans. Should an increase of unem- 
ployed disabled veterans occur in any area, the VER 
for Massachusetts takes immediate action to again 
inaugurate a concerted drive similar to that of 
**“Remembrance Week.” 

Results thus far are encouraging in that the or- 
ganized efforts exerted by the Veterans Employment 
Service, the State Employment Service, and the 
community have aroused the public to an awareness 
of its responsibilities. Leaders of the community 
have stirred their business associates to a realization 
that the disabled are able workers when placed on 
proper jobs. Public officials have cooperated whole- 
heartedly. Newspapers and radio have given valu- 
able space and time to sponsor our aims. As a result 
the State employment office is being accepted as a 
service vital to the community. 


HAVEN FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
(Continued from p. 22) 


rest period at the bow-and-arrow plant, he’s back 
again, dispensing his wares. 

Jerome has a speech impediment, but he points out 
that it does not require a lot of talk to sell ice cream. 

“It just goes to show a fellow can earn his way if he 
wants, handicap or no handicap,”’ says Mr. Pearson. 
‘We do not want the public to think we are operat- 
ing an institution for the handicapped,” Mr. Pearson 
points out. ‘‘We are operating a business, and on 
sound business principles. But if a person has a 
handicap, and still can do the job we require, the 
handicap will not be considered as a hindrance to 
hiring him.” 

The jobs performed in the Ben Pearson plant repre- 
sent such high skills and unusual occupations that a 
motion picture company has developed a color film of 
the ‘‘unusual occupations” series at the plant. The 
film is being shown in theaters throughout the country. 
Watch for it. 
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The opportunities that handicapped persons have 
been given at the Ben Pearson factory have won the 
commendation of the people of this section of the 
country and the State Employment Service in Pine 
Bluff which Mr. Pearson uses. 

The Ben Pearson Company was presented with The 
American Legion National award for employing physi- 
cally handicapped veterans. ‘To make the presenta- 
tion, a group of American Legion and Employment 
Service officials visited the Pearson plant. In the 
group were Perry Faulkner, National Chief of the 
Veterans Employment Service, Joseph B. O’Connor 
oi New York, then Regional Director for the United 
States Employment Service, Neill Reed, and Jack 
Pearman of Little Rock, Arkansas, Veterans Em- 
ployment Representatives, and Clovis Copeland, 
Public Relations Officer for the State Department of 
The American Legion in Arkansas. 
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Employment Counseling for the Severely Handicapped 


By HANNAH BAUMANN 


Senior Employment Interviewer, New York State Employment Service 


ROBLEMS OF PLACING the handicapped which 
sesame almost insurmountable 25 or 30 years 

ago, are being resolved over the years: and what 
then seemed a miracle, now often is a commonplace 
experience. 

Before the first World War, little was known about 
the types of work handicapped people could perform. 
Training opportunities were practically non-existent, 
and the handicapped person was truly the ‘‘forgotten 
man.” Much has been learned since that prevents 
diseases from leaving permanent impairments, and 
treatment of the handicapped has improved through 
better use of physical medicine, surgery, therapy, and 
psychiatry. 

The return of our disabled veterans at the end of 
World War I brought home the fact that something 
had to be done to restore these men to their rightful 
places in society and to arouse public responsibility 
for the task. Since that time, the lot of the handi- 
capped worker has improved and the less severely dis- 
abled are part and parcel of the regular employment 
market. 

However, the counseling and successful placement 
of the severely disabled, is still extremely limited. 
This group includes the cerebral palsied, the epileptic, 
and the blind, to mention only a few principal types. 

Through the facilities of the Division of Rehabilita- 
tion, services of the best doctors and hospitals are 
available to the severely handicapped. In counseling 
these workers, it is important not to counsel around a 
disability that can be remedied, and that every oppor- 
tunity for physical improvement or restoration be pro- 
vided. 


Counselor Should be Well-Informed 


To perform the job successfully, the counselor must 
have a knowledge of the facilities for physiotherapy, 
psychiatric care, prostheses, surgery, and training for 
better locomotion or mobility. A wide familiarity 
with the needs of industry and commerce is also neces- 


sary. He must know the physical requirements of 


jobs and be able to recognize suitable job oppor- 
tunities. A knowledge of trade schools is important. 
Sometimes an applicant can better decide which 
trade to choose by a visit to a trade school. Occupa- 
tional testing may be necessary, and a counselor must 
be at least generally conversant with the techniques 
involved and the evaluation of results. 

To illustrate how some problems of the severely 
disabled have been met, a few cases will be cited. 

A spastic with severe limitations of extremities and 
speech expressed an interest in electrical work. We 
discussed the situation with a manufacturer of trans- 
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formers who had just started in business. We pointed 
out that while we were not certain this lad would 
succeed, we felt he might if handled sympathetically. 
The applicant was hired. Today, after 5 years on the 
job, he is a sample coil maker, and earns the highest 
salary in the shop. This applicant had hoped also to 
learn radio repair, which at first also seemed impos- 
sible for one who had apparently so little control of his 
hands. However, after his successful employment with 
the transofmer manufacturer, the Division of Rehabili- 
tation, to which we referred him, arranged for his 
admission to evening classes in electrical theory and 
radio repair. He now repairs radios as a side line. 


Will to Get There Finds the Way 


Another problem in placing .the severely handi- 
capped is overcoming transportation difficulties. An 
example is the story of L. W., 21 years old, a victim of 
polio with a severe spinal involvement, who had spent 
the greater part of his life in hospitals confined to a 
wheel chair. He was referred to the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled, where therapy and exercise 
over a period of years made it possible for him to walk 
with crutches and a spinal brace. While undergoing 
treatment, he spent time learning the jewelry trade. 
After he mastered this trade, he was referred back to 
the Employment Service for placement. Because of 
his spinal involvement, it was necessary for him to 
stand for a few minutes each hour. 

A manufacturer of gold rings was prevailed upon to 
give the boy achance. Now, after 3 years, he is a first- 
class jeweler at $1.50 an hour, his health is improved, 
and he is leading a well-adjusted, satisfactory life. It 
is necessary for him to get to and from work in a taxi, 
but he has reduced the cost by sharing transportation 
expenses with three or four similarly handicapped men 
in the same neighborhood. This proves that use of 
public transportation facilities is not an essential 
factor in placement of the handicapped. 

One problem which often has to be met is that of 
the applicant who, having finally achieved all pos- 
sible physical restoration through surgery or medicine, 
finds himself anxious for work but without any way of 
knowing whether he has the capacity to meet the 
standards of regular industry. 

To illustrate, take the case of E. G., 27 years old, 
a victim of spinal arthritis. His back is stiff and 
badly disabled, but he is without pain, and gets 
about on crutches. A great part of his life has been 
spent in hospitals. He is a very intelligent young 
man with a great desire for financial independence. 
Tests indicate a high degree of mechanical skill. 
He did well in most occupational therapy occupa- 
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tions, and rather excelled in bookbinding and 
leather work. A special seat, like that of a bicycle, 
was developed for him so that he could sit in a fairly 
comfortable position at a bench. The hospital can 
do no more for him physically, so he must leave. He 
feels he is capable of holding a job. We, too, think 
if courage alone were a test, he would make the grade 
with high honors, but he seems very delicate after so 
much hospitalization. Traveling presents a serious 
problem, as he has difficulty in using public trans- 
portation. 

Although we believe an employer would find this 
young man a treasure, we have serious reservations 
regarding his ability to meet the rigorous grind of 
every-day work life. Arrangements are under way 
for a try-out in a rehabilitation clinic to discover 
whether he can stand the strain of traveling to and 
from work, in addition to doing a day’s work. If 
he can, we shall place him in industry. If he is 
physically incapable of this, we will try to arrange 
for further training in bookbinding and leather work, 
so he may start his own business, where he, can 
control the number of hours he can work. 

During the war many blind persons who had never 
worked in industrial employment, desired to help in 
the war effort. Employers were not aware of what 
the blind were capable of, and we had no experience 
in placing them. An arrangement was made be- 
tween the Employment Service and the Radio Mari- 
time School for try-out and training. Men and 
women were sent to learn specific occupations for 
which we had been able to secure employer orders. 


No Handicap Given 


There was a period of try-out for each applicant 
before he could be accepted for regular training. 
Upon completion of training, he had to produce per- 
fect work in the same time as the sighted workers. 
Having completed the course, which usually lasted 
6 weeks, the blind worker was taken to the job, helped 
in orientation by the Selective Placement Inter- 
viewer, taught to punch the time card, and to go to 
and from the rest room by himself. His work was 
positioned so that he could locate materials readily. 
From there on, he was on his own. 

Results were magnificent. The trained blind 
workers not only achieved ordinary success at their 
jobs but, in most cases, excelled the records of the 
sighted workers. It is heartening to be able to report 
that a large number of these jobs are still being held 
by the blind, but, at the same time, it must be noted 
that many excellent blind mechanics are at present, 
and have been for long periods, without work since 
the end of the war. Among the reasons given are 
that contracts are of short duration, that more 
flexibility is required than most blind people are 
capable of, and a general disinclination to hire blind 
persons when able-bodied workers are available. 
We have had much better success in placing blind 
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transcription typists who, when they are well trained 
and know spelling and grammar, have been kept 
steadily employed during the years. The end of the 
war made no difference to them, as it so seriously did 
to industrial workers. Perhaps the shortage of 
stenographers has been a factor. 

Still another problem concerns itself with the 
workers trained in trades for which there is no demand. 
There is the case of a man on crutches whose legs are 
paralyzed and who was trained in watch repair. 
It was impossible to find an opening in that trade 
when he applied for work, and he was making a very 
precarious living at this work at home. We made use 
of his skill with fine tools by placing him with a 
manufacturer of electrical measuring instruments, 
where he developed into an expert mechanic, earning 
at least as much as he would have earned as a thor- 
oughly skilled watch repairman. He has not lost 
his skill for watch repairing, but has gained an addi- 
tional skill. 

Cardiacs and persons with arrested pulmonary 
tuberculosis often are discharged from sanitariums, 
able to work only part-time. We have at times been 
able to secure 4-hour jobs for them in clerical fields, 
but rarely in mechanical jobs. The emotional atti- 
tudes of these workers also plays a part, as there are 
some who feel they can do less than is indicated by 
the medical report and those who think they can do 
more. Both attitudes, of course, present serious prob- 
lems, and it is often necessary for the counselor to 
explain why work within the doctor’s recommendation 
is advisable. 

Then there are the shut-in handicapped workers 
who wish and need work. In most States the Employ- 
ment Service has no facilities for placing this type of 
applicant, and finding even moderately gainful home 
employment becomes difficult for them. In a limited 
way, some of the private social welfare organizations 
and the State Rehabilitation Agencies take care of 
these home people. As a first step, efforts should be 
made to see if they can be made ambulatory outside of 
their homes. However, much more should and can 
be done for this group. 

Another serious and growing problem is presented 
in connection with persons of advanced age who are 
also physically handicapped. While in a few in- 
stances, applicants over 65 with high skills have been 
placed and well-liked by employers, they are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

We hope that some day provision will be made in 
sheltered shops for those unable to meet competition 
in industry and yet in need of employment. When 
employed they should be relieved of financial worry 
by grants such as are given to the blind. 

Placement of the severely handicapped can only be 
made when unusual care is taken to consider all 
pertinent factors with the full support and cooperation 
of the employer. It offers rich personal satisfaction 
to the worker. 
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One shift at General Mills soup processing plant which is manned principally by disabled veterans. 


SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


By C. H. HARTUNG 
Staff Training Division 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


N THE Earty Days of World War II, General Mills, 

Inc. of Minneapolis, Minn. began preparing for 

the return of its own men and women in military 
service and for its proportionate responsibility toward 
returning servicemen in general. Prominent in com- 
pany plans was the specific attention directed to the 
problem of handicapped persons. 

As stated by Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, ‘‘We in General Mills recognize 
our responsibility to provide employment opportuni- 
ties—jobs with real economic value, not charity 
for handicapped individuals, especially our returned 
veterans. In the case of handicapped servicemen who 
have not previously been employed by the company, 
it will be our policy to give every consideration to 
them for positions available.” 

Since that policy was placed in effect, certain under- 
lying “principles of operation’? have been developed, 
especially as applied to all persons with vocational 
handicaps. They are: 

1. Have it mutually understood that there is a 
specific productive job to be done—-placement not 
based on sympathy. 

2. Recognize capabilities rather than disabilities. 

3. Avoid “tagging”’ individuals as ‘‘disabled.”’ 
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4. Conduct careful placement and training on an 
individual basis—but when a person is_ properly 
placed, give him the same consideration given other 
employees in the section or department. 

5. Keep publicity to a minimum—both internally 
and externally. (Exceptions have been made where 
it was believed that such publicity would assist the 
placement of other handicapped persons. ) 

6. Pay the prevailing wage or salary rates for the 


job assigned. 


Keep no special records, 1. e., absenteeism, turn- 
over, efficiency, and accident frequency and severity, 
in order to instill a spirit of teamwork and in no way 
discriminate between the groups of employees within 
the departments or sections. 

Opportunity for handicapped persons in flour and 
oat mills is limited. The milling operation is highly 
mechanized and most of the jobs require the em- 
ployee to be very active. There is some opportunity, 
however, in certain phases of other company opera- 
tions such as breakfast cereal and soup processing, 
home appliance production and assembly, industrial 
machinery manufacturing, research and, of course, 
sales and office-type positions. 

The General Mills Mechanical Division, Minne- 
apolis, in cooperation with the State Employment 
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Service and the State Vocational Rehabilitation office, 
placed a number of persons with rather serious handi- 
caps. These persons included a partially blind girl, 
a deaf mute, a paralysis victim, several amputees, as 
well as others with less serious physical deficiencies. 
In 1946 most of one shift (approximately 25 jobs) at 
the soup processing plant in Oskaloosa, lowa, was 
manned by disabled veterans. <A year later there were 
47 disabled veterans on the pay roll at a plant out of 
a total work force of 185 employees. Similarly, the 
breakfast cereal plant in Buffalo, New York, employed 
approximately 45 disabled veterans. Other plants 
and offices in the company have also utilized the 
services 0 physically handicapped persons. 

The employment, placement, and training of physi- 
cally impaired persons is handled locally at the plant 
or office where the person is going to work. The 
Industrial Relations Department in Minneapolis, 
upon request, reviews and offers advice and counsel 
to the operating personnel when difficulties in place- 
ment and training occur. Through excellent coopera- 
tion of company executives and supervisors and with 
the assistance given by Government and _ State 
agencies, the aims of the original policy seem to have 
heen accomplished to a very satisfactory degree. 

In the final analysis, success in the rehabilitation of 
all handicapped persons depends upon three main 
factors: (1) appropriate placement; (2) proper train- 
ing; and (3) intelligent and conscientious supervision 
that does not set the handicapped person apart as 
an object of pity or curiosity. 





Ability remains despite handicap. 
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HE LeETouRNEAU Company of Georgia, Toccoa, Ga., has 

assumed a realistic view of the problem of placing the handi- 

capped, as has most every industry having occupational dan- 
gers and hazards. 


Several months before the end of World War IT, it was anti- 
cipated that some of our returning veterans would come back 
with physical or mental difficulties that would bar them from 
their pre-service occupations. We knew they would need 
careful counseling and training to fit them again into gainful 
employment. 


The plan developed called for a study of all supervisory, 
clerical, and technical office jobs and of each manufacturing 
process in our factory producing heavy earth-moving machin- 
ery. Jobs were analyzed on a form “Summary of Operation 
Requirements” with respect to the minimum physical require- 
ments for satisfactory performance on the job. This study was 
made in much the same manner as any job analysis program 
for classification purposes—the difference being that we were 
defining only the physical limitations and requirements of the 
various functions. All analysis work was completed by the 
training department with the assistance and cooperation of 
the various supervisors. 


After this first step, it was possible to index the many jobs 
into groups defining their physical requirements. Specific 
attention was given to defining jobs that could be performed 
with no vision, little vision, no hearing, little hearing, one 
artificial hand, two artificial hands, one artificial leg, two 
artificial legs, no lifting, light lifting, sitting, no strains, no 
reaching, no stooping, outside jobs,.in and out jobs, normal 
conditions, quiet surroundings, and isolated stations. 


Everyone was agreeably surprised at the result of this sys- 
tematic survey indicating what the minimum physical require- 
ments were for all jobs. 


Following this a form, “Summary of Placement Qualifica- 
tions,’’ was designed. It was for use of the Company examin- 
ing physician and noted the physical capacities and abilities of 
each handicapped employee or job applicant. 


With this information from the doctor, and the job physical 
requirements on the “Summary of Operation Requirements” 
form, the Employment Department and counsellors could very 
easily and quickly ‘‘match” any person’s physical abilities with 
the physical requirements to determine proper placement per- 
mitting normal performance on the job. Many situations 
called for supplemental or complete training. This was in- 
corporated into the functions of the Training Department and 
was easily accomplished through its regular program. 


No doubt there are many variations of this same plan and 
procedure in practice elsewhere. It has worked very satis- 
factorily in our particular organization and we can recommend 
it for its simplicity and validity—-Tom N. Boaces, Personnel 
Manager, Le T ourneau Company of Georgia. 
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A Hope Becomes a Reality... 





Teehnique Scores in Naval Ordnanee Plant 


By EDNAMAE McCLELLAND 


Technical Service Division, Illinois State Employment Service 


PuysicALLY HANDICAPPED VETERAN in every 

possible job. That was the hope of Captain 

Gerald D. Linke, Commanding Officer of the 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Plant. But how to accomplish 
it? Fourteen hundred jobs were under Civil Service 
with precise requirements as to skill and experience. 
About 75 percent of these jobs were broken into groups 
under such broad Civil Service titles as Ordnance 
Worker, Machine Operator, General Helper, and 
Laborer. Just what specific jobs were covered by 
these inclusive titles was not clear, but it was obvious 
that such titles included jobs requiring markedly 
different physical effort. 

The employer-visitor at the Oak Park office of the 
Illinois State Employment Service learned of the 
problem and suggested that use of the physical de- 
mands technique might help to solve the problem. 
Occupational analysts met the Navy officials—the 
head of the Industrial Relations Department, the 
plant physician, and the Chief Counselor—and to- 
gether they worked out a plan along the following 
lines: Production and maintenance occupations were 
to be studied and the physical demands of these deter- 


mined in order (1) to facilitate the employment of 


veterans with physical handicaps who could meet the 
Civil Service requirements for employment; and (2) 
to convert the broad Civil Service classifications into 
specific classifications as set down in the DicTIONARY 
OF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs to facilitate the work of the 
Employment Service in locating the physically handi- 
capped veterans with the requisite job knowledge or 
experience. 

After the initial meetings, all arrangements with the 
Naval Ordnance Plant were carried on through the 
Chief Counselor. He presented the analysts to super- 
visors and department heads as it became necessary 
to work in their individual units. The purpose of the 
undertaking was explained, and the _ techniques 
demonstrated. Before the technician undertook a 
detailed observation and analysis of the jobs to be 
studied, the ES crew were conducted on a general 
tour of the Ordnance Plant. 


Methods Adapted to Plant System 


Analysis methods were adapted to the system of 
occupational grouping and labor utilization in the 
plant. It was quickly discovered that the title 
“Ordnance Worker’ covered such widely different 
occupations as Crib Attendants, Bench and Floor 
Assemblers, Solders and Brazers. ‘‘Machine Opera- 
tor’ included operators of Engine Lathes, Drill 
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Presses, Milling Machines, and Screw Machines, as 
well as workers who could operate more than one 
machine and other machine shop equipment. Simi- 
larly, ‘“‘Laborer”’ included Sweeper, Window Washer, 
Trucker and Groundskeeper. To prepare physical 
demands analyses on only these inclusive titles would 
have been useless for placement purposes. As a 
consequence, it was necessary to observe all the 
workers and each position in each department and to 


prepare physical demands analyses on the basis of 


actual duties performed by each worker. 
Some Composite Analyses 

The practice of rotating workers from position to 
position made it necessary to ~prepare composite 
physical demands analyses for jobs in certain depart- 
ments. For example, an Ordnanceman in the War 
Head or in the Torpedo Exploder department might 
regularly rotate among the jobs of Bench Assembler. 
Floor Assembler, Bench Machinist, versed in the use 
of hand and machine tools such as scrapers, laps, 
drill presses and bench lathes, Welder, or Solderer, as 
required by production demands or material supplies. 
A single physical demands analysis was prepared for 
the variety of activities required of the worker shifting 
from job to job or position to position, after the 
physical demands at each station had been observed. 

In assigning classifications to jobs analyzed, the 
Civil Service classification was used as the plant title 
and an additional title was selected from the Dic- 
TIONARY OF QOccUPATIONAL TITLES to cover the 
minimum job-knowledge requirements as recorded 
in the schedules of the Civil Service Commission. 
This plan was adopted in order to facilitate selection 
at the plant employment office and the recruitment 
of workers through the local offices of the Illinois 
State Employment Service. 

In all, 39 departments were visited, and 915 workers 
and positions were observed by the analysts; 150 
occupations were covered and 80 Physical Demands 
Forms prepared. 

As a part of the whole program, the plant’s exam- 
ining physician was given instruction in the prep- 
aration of the Physical Capacities Appraisal Form. 
Specific suggestions were made for the use of the 
Physical Demands Analyses by the plant. It was 
suggested that, while comparing the physical capaci- 
ties of the worker, as indicated by the medical exami- 
nation, with the physical demands of the job, as shown 
on the form, the Placement Officer should note the 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Student Varitypists 


TRAINING PAYS OFF! 


By OSCAR G. JONES 


Veterans Employment Representative for the District of Columbia 


veterans all over the United States have received 

training of one type or another. There are still 
other thousands who would welcome a training pro- 
gram that would fit them for better and more suitable 
employment. 

While the training is essential, and much needed 
in practically every community in the Nation, this 
alone will not solve the problem of employment for 
veterans. ‘Training in an area for work that is not 
available there is a waste of training funds and a 
waste of the veteran’s time. It is also possible to 
reach a saturation point by training too many men in 
a given occupation. 

In the spring of 1946, The Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 
varitypers in the District of Columbia, found it neces- 
sary to advertise for varitypists to handle the machines 
that were being sold. 

Later a plan was developed for operating a school 
for varitypists. Set up on a 5-day-week basis, the 
course was to run for 2 months. Every veteran 
completing the course was to receive a certificate. 
He would also be guaranteed a job, with salary 
ranging from about $200 a month upward. 


. the close of World War II, thousands of 


Students at work repairing and 
reassembling typewriter parts 


September 1948 


Veterans considered particularly suitable came from 
the clerk, general office, mail clerk, file clerk, and 
clerk typist classifications where employment oppor- 
tunities had been practically nil. Such openings as 
existed offered little chance for advancement, and 
salaries were low. 

In the course of a year, following the school’s open- 
ing, 72 veteran graduates—several of them disabled— 
were placed in jobs with monthly salaries ranging as 
high as $300. 

Another training program which appeals to vet- 
erans who seek a “career with a future,” is that 
developed by the Capitol School of Typewriter 
Mechanics. 

Back in the summer of 1946, two brothers, both of 
them veterans of World War II, called on the Veterans 
Employment Representative for the District of Colum- 
bia. They had an idea and a plan. They wanted to 
open a school for the training of typewriter mechanics. 
Although they had not yet rented a building, they, 
nevertheless, meant business; they had taken advan- 
tage of a War Assets Administration sale and invested 
their last dollars in the purchase of typewriters, 
benches, desk lamps, and other necessary items. 











Approval came through under both Public Laws 16 
and 346. The building leased, recruitment of veteran 
students began and within 6 months 70 students were 
enrolled: some had been reached through the school’s 
advertising; others entered the classes after receiving 
information in counseling interviews in the VES- 
USES. 

The course of training ran to 34 weeks. Applicants 
were considered for admission on the strength of their 
mechanical aptitudes and were enrolled only if they 
seemed qualified and capable of learning the trade. 
They were provided with training manuals and chests 
of tools were furnished by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The instructors, too, were ‘“‘handpicked.”’ 

The school has made progress in the 2 years of its 
operation. It features and emphasizes individual in- 
struction. Classes are arranged so that not more than 
20 students are assigned to any one instructor. Exten- 
sive use is made of colored visual training aids. The 
art of salesmanship is also included in the training 
curriculum. 

For proper training purposes, the school installed a 
spray paint shop equipped with oven facilities so that 
old parts may be cleaned and a new finish applied. 
Metal lathes, jig-saws, welding equipment and other 
items are on hand for the students’ use. 

By means of pregraduation contact with various 
typewriter companies, an outlet has been developed 
for all students who satisfactorily complete the course. 

There is, for example, an arm-amputee who has 
done so well that he was sent to the National Business 
Show held in New York City from September 29 to 
October 4, 1947 to appear in connection with the 
Veterans Administration exhibit. The school paid 
expenses—it was interested in convincing any ‘‘doubt- 
ing Thomas” that a man with a prosthetic appliance 
could completely dismantle and _ reassemble a 
typewriter. 

A disabled veteran from Charleston, W. Va., pro- 


vides another outstanding example of the benefits of 


good training. This veteran was of the opinion that 
no one wanted to help him. During the time he 
was in training he was continually in “Shot water.” 
Nevertheless, discerning school heads and instructors 
were convinced of this veteran’s abilities as a mechanic. 
They patiently put up with his vagaries and saw him 
through to graduation. Their patience has been 
rewarded—he is a changed man—the disgruntled 
outlook is no more. He is a contented veteran now, 
employed as a typewriter repairman in a typewriter 
agency in Charleston, his home town. He earns $300 
a month with bonus, and is planning to take over the 
business in about a year. 

Others, too, are satisfactorily employed in jobs 
paying weekly salaries of $50 upward, but these two 
cases will suffice to show how training opportunities 
and establishments in a community can be a means 
to assist disabled veterans who have slim prospects 
of finding jobs because they lack skill in any trade. 
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(Continued from p. 30) 


information which would enable him to answer two 
questions: ‘‘Do the physical limitations of the worker 
prevent him from doing the job?” and, “‘Is there any 
way to circumvent the worker’s physical limitations 
for the job?” This latter might be done by changing 
work sequences, dividing duties among other workers, 
using special fixtures or attachments, or limiting job 
rotation to only those jobs which the worker can per- 
form. Recommended procedures included (a) care- 
ful determination of the physical capacities of all 
applicants certified by the Civil Service Commission 
according to information given on the Physical Ca- 
pacities Appraisal; (b) a comparison of these limita- 
tions with the Physical Demands of the jobs for which 
he was considered qualified by the Commission; and 
(c) if the applicant does not appear capable of per- 
forming the job, or his referral to a particular depart- 
ment involves adjustment problems or special ar- 
rangements, then a conference should be held with the 
appropriate supervisor or department head and rep- 
resentatives of personnel, safety, and medical de- 
partments. 

The study was completed in August 1947, and was 
immediately acted upon. Physical demands forms 
prepared then are still applicable and still in use. 
Recourse is not made to them in all cases, since some 
nonhandicapped applicants are hired and others who 
are handicapped are not vocationally limited. A 
late example of their use has been in the placement of 
an applicant with poliomyelitis. 

The Naval Ordnance Plant believes that this special 
approach has been of real value in achieving its pur- 
pose. The Oak Park local office also uses the physical 
demands forms in their referrals. 

This experiment with selective employment of 
handicapped veterans once again confirms the fact 
that there is usually a compensating ability for every 
impairment and, in selected tasks, handicapped indi- 
viduals become exceptional employees. The Naval 
Ordnance Plant applying the man-job matching 
technique has successfully placed a blind veteran in a 
precision inspection job. A husky ex-Coast Guards- 
man who lost much of his right arm in the North 
African invasion and is unable to wear an artificial 
limb has proved adept as an ordnance worker. 
Another one-armed veteran has mastered a job in the 
compressor room. ‘Two former sailors who sustained 
hip-paralyzing injuries in combat are holding down 
productive jobs, one at a desk as a trouble-shooter, 
the other in identification of tools on the shop floor. 
The physical demands technique, applied in the case 
of a veteran who lost the sight of one eye showed that 
the restriction did not prevent him from pursuing the 
same type of inspection job that he had done prior to 
his war service. 

The plan applied so usefully in the case of serious 
impairments has also helped those with minor dis- 
abilities that are nevertheless limiting as far as em- 
ployment is concerned. 
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